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LOGISTIC SOCIAL TRENDS 
BY HORNELL HART 


ABSTRACT 


In over 100 social time-series, logistic trend lines have been fitted or suggested. In 30 of these it has been 
proved that the observed trends are not due to mere random variation. Various other mathematical formulas 
have been applied to S-shaped trends; but, where rigorous tests of relative closeness of fit have been applied, 
the logistic trend, or a series of logistic cycles, has usually proved superior. The Gompertz curve has been 
preferred by Kuznets for trends in production of certain metals and by Davis for trends in patents and in- 
ventions. Since mere random variation has been ruled out for 30 logistic curves fitted to social trends, the 
empirical “explanation” is merely a confession of ignorance as to what the natural laws involved actually 
mean. 


Until quite recently the logistic curve A CLASSIFIED LIST OF LOGIS- 


has been fitted chiefly to population data TLC SOCIAL TRENDS 
(by Pearl and others), to economic series I. Series reflecting growth of specific social 
(by Kuznets), and to biological data. Oc- units 
casionally such curves have been fitted to A. Subhuman populations 
data representing invention and diffusion in 1. Yeast cells? 
a few lines and to a few other social trends. 2. Fruit fliess 
Within the last two years, however, it has 3. Honey bees‘ 
been discovered that the average expecta- 4. Sheep’ ; 
tion of life in Euro-American countries fol- B. Human populations , 
lows very closely a logistic trend' and that . United States: asa whole; Negroes" 
such curves fit well a variety of other social whites in genera? native whites;’ 
series to which they had not previously been N he 
fitted. This has led to the present attempt 
to make a fairly comprehensive survey of * Pearl, 1930, pp. 9-10; Gause, 1932; Windsor, 
the logistic social trends. 19332. 

When these new discoveries are included, * Pearl, 1930, Pp. 34-41. 
it is found that various statisticians have * Botpabeiemtr, 1957. 
fitted, or have suggested the fitting of, 
curves of this type to a considerable variety 


5 Davidson, 1938. 

6 Croxton and Cowden, 1940, pp. 453-58; Pearl, 
1924, PP. 590-92, 1930, Pp. 13; 1940, pp. 486-88; von 
Szeliski, 1936, pp. 25-37; Wilson, 1933, pp. 298, 337, 


of social trends, which may be classified into 
three major groups and numerous sub- 
groups, as in the following outline. 


«Hart and Hertz, 1944. For full references see 
bibliography at end of article. 
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341. See also present article, Table r. 

7 Gover, 1929; Reed, 1927; pp. 735-36. 

8 Reed, 1927; pp. 737-39; Wilson, 1933, pp. 298- 
318-20, 333-41. 

Dodge, 1933. 
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. Other countries: Algeria Austria ;"° 


Australia; Belgium;'® Canada; 
China;'} Denmark;'® England and 
Wales; France; Germany; Hun- 
gary ;’° Italy ;?° Japan;'* Java;'° Nor- 
way;'® Palestine—Jewish popula- 
tion;'5 the Philippines;'® Scotland;'® 
Serbia;'® and Sweden® 


. Individual cities: Baltimore;'7 New 


York;"* Chicago’? 


. The world as a whole? 


Workers in agriculture per 100 popu- 
lation" 

Same in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries” 


C. Number of functions performed by 
given governmental units”? 


I. 
2. 
Pre 
I. 


D. 


Detroit 

Minnesota 

»duction?s 

Crops: (a) wheat in Argentina, 
Australia, France, Germany, Japan, 
and U.S.A., respectively; (5) corn, 
cotton, and potatoes, respectively, 
in U.S.A. 

Production (or output) of (a) ce- 
ment: U.S.A.; (6) coal: Belgium, 
France, Germany, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A.; (c) copper: Canada, Ger- 
many, Japan, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A. ; (d) crude petroleum: U.S.A.; 
(e) locomotives: Baldwin works; 
(f) pig iron: Belgium, France, Uni- 


1 Pearl, 1924, pp. 593-630. 


"t Belz, 1929; Knibbs, 1926, pp. 393-04. 


™ Maclea 


Nn, 1937. 


"3 Chao, 1938; Knibbs, 1926, p. 395. 


™4 Pearl, 
339-33, 341; 


1924, pp. 593-630; Wilson, 1933, pp. 
Knibbs, 1926, p. 394. 


Miihsam, 1930. 


© Pearl, 1930, pp. 11-12, 15-16, 20-21; Wilson, 
1933, Pp. 328-30, 341; Knibbs, 1926, p. 3gr. 


"7 Pearl, 1924, pp. 634-36. 


8 Pearl, 

Monk, 

2° Pearl, 
1936. 

2 Davis, 

22 Chapin 
no formulas. 


1923; Wilson, 1932, pp. 321-22, 341. 
1928; Wilson, 1932, pp. 323, 341. 
1924, Pp. 631-34; 1930, pp. 171-74; 


December, 1940, p. 183. 
, 1928, pp. 361-68, data and graphs but 


33 Kuznets, 1930, pp. 332-531. 


ted Kingdom, U.S.A.; (g) salt: 
France, U.S.A.; (4) lead: United 
Kingdom; (7) zinc ore: Belgium 

Consumption of (a) cotton: Ger- 
many, United Kingdom, U.S.A.; 
(6) petroleum: France; (c) pig iron: 
Germany; (d) tea: United Kingdom 


E. Number of inventions 


I. 


Patents in specific fields: (a) air- 
planes ;?4 (6) automobiles ;?5 (c) cotton 
machinery ;?4 (d) electric meters ;* (e) 
electric motors;* (f) radio;74 (g) 
sewing machines;*° (4) spinning ma- 
chinery;74 (i) sulky plows; (j) 
telegraphy;?4 (k) telephony;?74 
typewriters; (m) weaving ma- 
chinery4 

Inventions or patents in general:?7 
(a) major inventions and discover- 
ies, Western world; (6) patents 
issued, U.S.A.; (c) patents sealed, 
Great Britain, 1751-1820; (d) same, 
1821-1938 


F. Other indexes of growth® 


I. 


n> w 


Bank clearings (deflated): (a) Bos- 
ton; (b) Chicago; (c) New York 
City; (d) Philadelphia; (e) St. Louis 


. Water-borne freight: (a) ship ton- 


nage cleared in ports of United 
Kingdom; (6) sailing ship tonnage 
cleared in ports of France; (c) 
freight moved, Erie Canal 


. Railroad mileage added, U.S.A. 
. Railroad mileage operated, U.S.A.?7 
. Passenger miles flown on scheduled 


airlines, U.S.A.79 


. Foreign-mission income of fifteen 


denominations?° 


. Wage-earners in typewriter manu- 


facture3 


24 Merton, 1935, data and charts but no formulas. 


*5 Davis, March, 1940, pp. 326-28; Merton, 1935. 


26 Data, without curves or formulas, in Kuznets, 
1930, pp. 55-58; curve for sulky plow, without for- 
mula, Chapin, 1928, p. 360. Cf. Davis, December, 
1940, p. 182. 


27 Table 1 of present article; cf. Davis, December, 


1940, p. 


182. 


#8 Kuznets, 1930, pp. 332-531. 


29 Britannica Book of the Year, 1940, p. 79, data 
and graph but no formula. 


3° Recent Social Trends, 1933, Vol. II, 1049, 
graph but no formula. 


3 Davis, December, 1940, p. 182, no formula. 
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II. Diffusion of specific culture traits 
A. Use of educational institutions 

1. Secondary-school enrolments per 
1,000 of population aged 14-17 

2. Percentage of population 17 years 
old graduating from high school3s 

3. College enrolments per 1,000 of 
population aged 18-21 

B. Use of automotive vehicles 

1. Motor vehicles registered34 

2. Use of farm automobiles, trucks, 
and tractors in terms of per capita 
costs of operation34 

3. Same, measured inversely by use of 
horses and mules on farms34 

C. Verbal communication 

1. Number of telephones*s 

2. Number of telephone calls35 

3. Number of radios* 

4. Number of independent countries in 
Europe and in North and South 
America which adopted postage 
stamps37 

5. Telegraph-line mileage in the worlds* 

D. Specific state laws 

1. Constitutional and statutory limi- 
tations upon indebtedness of local 
governments37 

2. Similar limitations on taxation3? 

3. Compulsory school laws in northern 
and western states37 

4. Same in southern states37 

E. Social and civic movements 

1. Number of birth-control clinics in 
the U.S.A.38 

2. Number of cities adopting commis- 
sion form of government}? 

3. Number of cities adopting city- 
manager plan in the U.S.A.39 

32 U.S. Office of Education, 1940, data but no 
formula. 


33 Table 1 of present article; cf. Davis, December, 
1940, p. 182. 


34 Reed, 1925; Davis, March, 1940, pp. 327-29; 


35 Burgess, 1930, pp. 992-1000, data but no for- 
mula; cf. Davis, December, 1940, p. 182. 


36 Davis, December, 1940, pp. 179-80. 


37 White, 1933, pp. 50-51, data but no formula; 
Pemberton, 1936, pp. 552-55, Cumulative normal 
frequency formulas. 


38 Pearl, 1922, p. 638, graph but no formula. 
38® Table 1 of present article. 


39 Chapin, 1928, pp. 369-72, data and graphs but 
no formulas. 
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4. Divorces per 100 marriages in av- 
erage of preceding 10 years** 
5. Lynchings, U.S.A.4° 
6. Lynchings per million of popula- 
tion* 
. Women professional workers# 
. Consumers of central electric sta- 
tions? 
9. Consumption of cigarettes# 
10. Old age assistance# 
11. Proportion of capital 
executed*3 
III. Indexes of social efficiency3** 
A. Expectation of life at birth 
1. Seven Euro-American 
1840-1930, both sexes 
2. Same for males and females sepa- 
rately 
3. Thirteen Euro-American countries, 
1880-1930, both sexes 
4. Six Euro-American countries, 1880- 
1935, both sexes 
B. Speed records for horizontal motion 
1. Seaplanes 
2. All types of airplanes 
3. Nonstreamlined automobiles 
4. Maximum horizontal speeds, fastest 
available means of travel 
C. Airline, nonstop distance records for 
airplanes 
D. Per capita incomes 
1. Real full-time earnings in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, 
Great Britain and U.S.A. 
2. Real incomes per head of occupied 
population, five countries44 
E. Record-breaking governmental areas 
1. Land-borne empires in Asia 
2. Land-borne empires of the Near 
East, Africa, and Europe 
F. Miscellaneous 
1. Lengths of bridge spans‘s 
2. Telescope apertures” 
3. Lengths of ships4? 


on 


penalties 


countries, 


4° Table 1 of present article; cf. Davis, December, 
1949, p. 182. 


4" Davis, December, 1940, pp. 182, 183. 

42 Davis, December, 1940, p. 182. 

43 Sutherland, 1934, p. 304, no formula. 

44 Clark, 1940, pp. 146-49, data and graph; for- 
mula in Table 1 of present article. 

4s Hart, 1931, pp. 70-74, data but no formulas. 

© Jbid., p. 63, data but no formula. 

47 Ibid., pp. 69-70, data but no formulas. 
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To various series referred to in the fore- 
going outline, over 100 logistic curves have 
been fitted and published. Undoubtedly, 
additional ones have been fitted which the 
present writer has not discovered. The con- 
stants for the curves fitted by Hart are listed 
in Table 1; and, in addition, the looseness of 
fit of 11 other curves has been calculated 
and entered, together with their other con- 
stants. 
vA The general formula for logistic curves, 
as used in this paper, is as follows: 


ka 
Ve = (1) 
where d, is any assigned date within the 
time limits for which the curve is valid, 
Y, is the calculated value on the curve for 
that date, and the other symbols are as 
indicated in Table 1. The formula for any of 
the curves in that table can be written out 
by substituting the appropriate constants in 
formula (1). 


SOME ILLUSTRATIVE LOGISTIC TRENDS 


The material in Table 1 is too complex to 
be grasped readily. In order to make the 
character of the available data clearer, the 
writer has selected four of the closest-fitting 
and four of the loosest-fitting examples and 
has presented them graphically in Figures 
1 and 2. In each case the looseness of fit is 
given on the chart. 

The four examples given in Figure 1 are 
those in which there is least looseness of fit. 
From casual examination the reader might 
suppose that the departures of the data (in- 
dicated by x’s) from the curves were due 
merely to careless draftsmanship. The only 
major exceptions are the data for 1930 and 
1935 in Figure 1, D. These will be discussed 
later. 

In Figure 2 the data obviously fluctuate 
fairly widely around the curves, although 
the coefficients of curvilinear correlation 
(corrected for sizes of samples and degrees 
of freedom) vary between .955 and .g94 in 
even this relatively loosely fitting group. 
The divorce curve (Fig. 2, A) is fitted to 53 
observations; the lynching curve (2, B) is 


fitted to 61. The aviation-speed curve and 
the Asiatic-empires curve are fitted to 18 
and 10 observations, respectively. 

The eight illustrations in Figures 1 and 2, 
together with the additional examples re- 
ferred to in Table 1 and in the preceding 
classified list, are sufficient to show that the 
logistic trend occurs with remarkable fre- 
quency in sociological data. 


SOME COMPOUND LOGISTICS 


Population trends, in several instances, 
break down clearly into two or more suc- 
cessive cycles of logistic form. In the case of 
Germany, Pearl fitted two logistic curves— 
one to the population from 1816 to 1855 and 
one from 1861 to 1910.4* Miihsam found the 
growth of Jewish population in Palestine 
following two successive cycles—one from 
1914 to 1927 and one from 1927 to 1938.4? 

The data on world population, to which 
Pearl, in different years, fitted two different 
single logistic curves, might have been fit- 
ted much more closely with two successive 
cycles—one from 1740 to 1885 and one from 
1885 to date.’ 

The foregoing examples all relate to popu- 
lation trends. Another instance is given in 
lines 7 and 8 of Table 1, where successive 
cycles in British patents have been fitted 
with two logistic curves. Davis fitted a 
Gompertz curve to the cumulative number 
of cotton-machinery patents, but a better 
fit could undoubtedly be secured by using 
two successive logistics—one from 1860 to 
1g00 and one from 1900 to 1930." 

The whole development of speed records 
for the movement of human bodies parallel 
to the surface of the earth has followed (at 
least since 1800) a composite series of logis- 
tic curves (see lines 21-27 of Table 1). The 
logistic growth curve of locomotive speeds 
broke through the record of horse-racing 
speeds about 1830; the logistic growth curve 


48 Pearl, 1924, p. 607; 1930, pp. 20-21. For criti- 
cism see Wilson, 1933, pp. 329-30. 


Mihsam, 1939, p. 447. 


5° Pearl, 1924, pp. 631-34; Pearl and Gould, 1936, 
p. 406; Pearl, 1939, p. 258. 


5* Davis, March, 1940, pp. 322 and 327. 
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TABLE 1* 
CONSTANTS OF LOGISTIC CURVES FITTING SELECTED SERIES OF SOCIAL DATA 


CONSTANTS OF FITTED CURVES 
OF 
BER 
Lie oF Growth Zone 
— VARIABLES AREAS = Dates ay ear | ness 
ection) er idt rela- I— 
TIONS| From | To Limit (ks) (g) tion | p*)t 
(kx) (p)t 
Series reflecting growth: | 
I Population (thousands).......| U.S.A. (VS 22 1730] 1940] I912.9 ©} 192,000} .0137| .9998| .0004 
2.. Population (thousands). ......; U.S.A. (C & C) 16 1790] 1940] 1912.9 190,830] .0137| .9097| .c005 
Population (thousands)... ... ‘| U.S.A. (R.P.) 16 1790! 1940) IQII 184,000] .0o140| .9907| .0006 
Railway mileage.............. U.S.A. 18 1850] 1935) 1887 ©} 270,973| .0371] .90976| .0048 
Ship tonnage cleared......... United Kingdom} 99 1913) 19013 151,161} .0200| .9997| .c006 
6.. Inventions and discoveries.....| Western world 12 1601| 1832 6.68] 124.64 -O150| .9970|} .0059 
Patents sealed(10-yr.periods). .| United Kingdom 7 1751| 1820] 1792.5 ° 1,300} .0288] .9953| .0093 
Patents sealed (10-yr. periods).| United Kingdom} 11 1821] 1938] 1888 1,300} 185,000} .0400} .9964| .0070 
Patents issued (5-yr.periods)...} U.S.A. 24 1836] 1940| 1891 220,000} .0385|) .9939| 
Series reflecting diffusion: 
Io... Birth-control clinics...........| U.S.A. II 1930] 1940] 1939.5 ° 1,034| .1585| .9973| .0054 
a Percentage of 17-year-olds grad- 
uating from high school. .... U.S.A. 8 1870] 1940} 1938 2.0 87.5] .0378] .cos9 
U.S.A. 53 1888] 1940) 1996 ° 100} .o105| .9648) .o6gr 
U.S.A. 61 1882] 1942| 1910 ° 165|— .0502| .9550) .0879 
Series reflecting efficiency: 
A. Expectations of life at birth: 
7 countries 10 1840] 1930] 1915 40.38 31.68 0218] .9997| .0007 
7 countries 10 1840] 1930| 1911 40.45 28.92} .9906| .0008 
countries 10 1840] 1930! 1915 38.85 31.82} .0210] .9993| 
7 Countries 10 1840] 1930| 1908 42.27 26.02| .0274| .9995| .cOTO 
S05 Both sexes. . 13 countries 6 1880] 1930] 1915 36.90 35.290 | .ocof 
6 countries 7 1880] 1935| 1911 38.08 30.16] .0226| .9996| .0007 
90... ba 6 countries 6 1880] 1930] 1911 38.98 30.16] .0226| .9999) .ccor 
B. Speed records (m.p.h.): 
21...| + Locomotive (nonstreamlined) .| World * 6 |« 1813] 1901} 1843 ° 120} .0439] .9429] .IIIO 
22...| Automobiles (nonstreamlined)| World 12 1890] 1919] 1902 ° 157| .1366| .9953| .0093 
23...| Airplanes (landJ)........... World 8 1903} 1913| IQII 31 It2| .3337| .9938| .o124 
245. Airplanes (land JJ).......... World 5 1920| 1924| 1921 141 150| .3495| .9302| .1348 
World II 1914] 1934| 1926 79 374| .1804| .9923] .o153 
Airplanes (land JJJ)......... World 6 1932] 1939) 1937'° 285 226| .2657| .9574| .0833 
?Landplanes or seaplanes...... World 18 1903| 1939] 1924 ° 535| .0172 
28.../°C. Airplane ranges............. World 16 1908] 1938) 1928 ° 8,284] .0792] .9045| .o104 
D. Income: 
29... Real income per occupied work- 
5 countries 7 1865] 1920] 1889 356 .0351] .9987| .0026 
Real wage index............. and Gt. 23 1799] 1929] 1883 39.0 81.5] .0231| .9754] .0405 
rit. 
Real wage index............. Gt. Brit. 12 1799| 1909) 1883 39.0 81.5 0231| .9044| .OI12 
E. Record-breaking, land-borne 
empires: 
$8. Millions of square miles... ... Asia 10 |—1900] 1290) 572 ©} 10.120! .0009| .9728| .0536 
$9500 Europe, Africa, 7 |—2400| 1800} 711 ° 9.142} .0005| .9778| .0439 
Near East 


* Sources of data, by line numbers, are as follows: 1. Von Szelicki, 1936, p. 27, col. 2, and U.S. Census, 1940; formula modified 
from line 2. 2. Croxton and Cowden, 1940, p. 455. 3. Pearl, 1940. 4. Mills, 1940, p. 678; cf. Lotka, 1925, p. 369. 5. Kuznets, 1930, p. 
428. 6. Sorokin, 1937, II, 134-35. 7. Ibid., p. 164; United Kingdom, 1924-38, p. 307. 8. Ibid. 9. Sorokin, 1937, p. 169; U.S.A., 19424, 
p. 952. 10. Hagood, 1941, pp. 274-82. Mrs. Hagood uses 1,026 clinics as the-~upper limit of her curve (2). A better fit is secured by 
using 1,034; so this value has been substituted. 11. U.S.A., 1942), p. 19. 12. Hart and Bowne, 1943. 13. Negro Year Book, 1937-38, p. 
156; Britannica Book of the Year, 1944, p. 413. 14-19. Dublin and le, 1936; Population Index, 1943. 20. Lines 19 and 20 represent 
the same logistic. It was found that the 1935 item is so far above the close-fitting trend from 1880 to 1930 as to belong clearly to a 
different trend. The curve was therefore fitted in both cases to the 1880 to 1930 data. Line 19 shows the corrected correlation and loose- 
ness of fit when the 1935 deviation is included; line 20 shows the same when the 1935 deviation is excluded. 21. Hart, 1931, p. 77; 
Kaempffert, 1924, I, 15-27. 22. Gray, 1930; Scientific American, Literary Digest. 23-28. World Almanac; International Encyclopaedia 
Yearbook; Brown, 1927, pp. 100, 103; Century Book of Facts. 29. Clark, 1940. 30-31. Hart, 1931, p. 139. 32-33. Hart, 1944, pp. 3-5. 


t Values in the last two columns have been corrected for sizes of samples and for degrees of freedom involved in each. 
t In line 18 the curvilinear correlation (p) is .0000225; the looseness of fit (1 — p*) is .999088. 
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Fic. 1.—Logistic trends fitted in accordance with constants shown in lines 15, 18, 1, and 29, respec- 


tively, of Table 1. 
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Fic. 2.—Logistic trends fitted in accordance with constants shown in lines 12, 13, 23-27, and 32, re- 
spectively, of Table 1. 
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of nonstreamlined automobile speeds broke 
through the ceiling of locomotive speeds 
about 1906; the logistic curve of air- or 
seaplanes broke through the automobile 
speed ceiling about 1917. Figure 3 shows 
the horse, locomotive, automobile, and air- 
or seaplane logistic trends. It would not be 
difficult to fit to these lesser curves a larger 
logistic, representing the over-all trend of 
world speed records. 


&.P.H. 
500 
400 
300 
5 
AUTO-~ 
Loco- 
VE 
100 
HORSE 
1775 1800 1825 1850 1875 1900 1925 1950 


Fic. 3.—Logistic trends of world speed records 
made by race horses, locomotives, automobiles, and 
airplanes, 1775-1940. (Sources: Hart, 1931, pp. 76- 
77; present article, Table 1, lines 21, 22, and 27.) 


Not only do the four forms of transpor- 
tation represented in Figure 3 constitutea 
succession of logistic cycles, but it will be 
seen from Figure 2, C, that airplane speeds 
themselves have followed a succession of 
minor logistic cycles: one up to World War 
I; a second from World War I to 1925, when 
land planes reached a temporary speed 
ceiling; a third from 1925 to 1937, consisting 
of that portion of the seaplane logistic when 
seaplanes held the world record (see line 
25 in Table 1); and, finally, the outcropping 
of a third land-plane cycle, which had been 
developing below the level of seaplane 
records and which was interrupted by World 
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War II.* For the portion of the major curve 
corresponding to land airplane logistics J 
and JJ the looseness of fit is .0304, while for 
the corresponding minor logistics, covering 
the same speed records, it is only .0074, or 
about one-fourth as much. The Z-transfor- 
mation®s indicates that this much improve- 
ment would occur by chance in about 5.21 
per cent of such investigations. This is not 
decisive, but it suggests that the fitting of 
the lesser logistics is not gratuitous or fan- 
ciful. 

In much the same way as the landplane 
IT logistic was broken through by the sea- 
plane logistic, the logistic limit for auto- 
mobile speed records*4 was broken through 
in 1927, when Seagrave drove his newly de- 
veloped streamlined car at a speed of 204 
miles per hour—3o per cent higher than the 
old speed ceiling.’ 

The development of successive logistics 
for various types of speed records is further 
illustrated by the records for trips around 
the world.s* The records for 1889 to 1913 
were made by steam travel and fit into a 
logistic of relatively slow development. The 
records from 1926 onward were made by 
air travel, and they fit into a much steeper) 
logistic. 

Figure 2, D, shows the logistic growth of 
land-borne empires in Asia. In line 33 of 
Table 1 the constants are given for a similar 
curve of growth for land-borne empires in 
Europe, Africa, and the Near East. This 
latter logistic was broken through by the 
growth of sea-borne empires, which may 
hypothetically be regarded as following a 
new logistic cycle. Other examples may be 
found in lengths of record-breaking bridge 


s? Data are shown (by x’s) in Fig. 2, C, for world 
records only. Seaplane records are not shown when 
land planes held the world record, and landplane 
records are not shown when seaplanes held the world 
record; but the minor logistics are shown for the 
full periods over which their respective data extend. 


53 See Croxton and Cowden, 1940, pp. 683-85; 
Hagood, 1941, pp. 621-23. 


54 See line 22 in Table tr. 
58 Scientific American, CXXXVI (1927), 386. 
5° Hart, 1943, p. 8. 
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spans, apertures of telescopes, and lengths 
of ships.’? 

It has been noted that the real-income 
data for 1930 and 1935, as shown in Figure 
1, D, do not conform to the logistic trend. 
These observations deviate widely upward. 
The standard error of estimate from the 
trend, for the years 1870 to 1920, is 0.38 in- 
ternational unit. But the 1930 observation 
is 75 units, or 197 standard errors above the 
curve, while the 1935 observation is 62 units, 
or 163 standard errors above the same 
trend. These departures are particularly 
striking in view of the fact that the average 
incomes are figured per occupied person, 
whether employed or unemployed. If the 
trend is accepted as even approximately 
correct, the 1930 and 1935 observations ob- 
viously belong to a new series, not con- 
trolled by the factors which produced the 
closely fitting logistic trend from 1870 to 
1920. It seems reasonable to raise the ques- 
tion whether these entries may not rep- 
resent the beginning of a new logistic cycle. 

In support of this interpretation it should 
be noted that the real income per head of oc- 
cupied population in the United States from 
1940 to 1943 not only continued the rise 
above the logistic trend which was evident 
in 1930 but greatly exceeded that rise, shoot- 
ing up from $1,407 in 1930 to $1,711 in 1940, 
$1,840 in 1941, $2,003 in 1942, and $2,316 in 
1943 (all in “international units,” com- 
parable to those used by Colin Clark but 
not corrected for length of working week). 
Though war stimulus played a very large 
part in this increase above the past logistic 
trend, the fact is that the United States has 
demonstrated a productive capacity radical- 
ly greater than that indicated by the logistic 
development previous to 1930. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in 
connection with expectation of life. Line 20 
in Table 1 indicates that, for the six coun- 
tries having 1935 data, the logistic trend 
fits almost perfectly from 1880 to 1930. The 
1935 figure for these six countries is 368 
standard errors above the trend. In the 
United States, expectations of life at birth 


57 Hart, 1931, pp. 63, 68-75, data but no formulas. 
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increased spectacularly from 1936 to 1942.58 
Moreover, expectations of life at ages forty 
and fifty stopped decreasing and showed, for 
the first time, decisive increases. These facts 
are all consistent with the hypothesis that in 
expectation of life, as well as in real income, 
Euro-American countries, just before World 
War II, had broken through the ceilings of 
the old logistic cycles and were starting on 
new upward surges. In both cases, other re- 
lated series have been fitted fairly closely 
with logistic trends. 

An alternative hypothesis must, however, 
be considered in connection with each of 
these two series. To the data on real income 
for five countries from 1865 to 1935 a Gom- 
pertz curve can be fitted with a corrected 
looseness of fit of .0096. This is approximate- 
ly four times the corrected looseness of fit 
of the logistic trend of real incomes from 
1865 to 1920. The Z-transformation in- 
dicates that this degree of superiority of the 
logistic trend would occur by chance about 
once in six pairs of samples of the sizes in- 
volved in this case. Similarly, a Gompertz 
trend might be fitted to the expectation-of- 
life data from 1880 to 1935 without decisive 
increase in looseness of fit over the logistic 
fit from 1880 to 1930 for the six countries. 
Further exploration of both Gompertz and 
logistic hypotheses is in order. 


ARE APPARENT LOGISTIC TRENDS MERE 
RANDOM FLUCTUATIONS? 


Before going further with the logistic 
theory of social trends, alternative hypoth- 
eses must be examined. The first of these 
is that some—or all—of the allegedly logistic 
trends are mere random variations of the 
data around their means. 

The fit most likely to be due to chance 
(among these listed in Table 1) is the one in 
line 24, relating to airplane speeds. The 
t-test? shows that a correlation as high as 
this would occur by chance once in about 


58 The figure for 1943 was slightly lower than for 
1942 (Statistical Bulletin, July, 1944, p. 1; August, 
1944, P. 4). 


59 Croxton and Cowden, 1940, pp. 681-82; Ha- 
good, 1941, pp. 627-29. 
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6 such investigations. This, of course, is in- 
conclusive. The next most dubious case is 
in line 21, relating to locomotives. A cor- 
relation as high as this would occur by 
chance only about 26 times in 1,000 in- 
vestigations. In line 26 the correlation 
would occur by chance about 18 times per 
1,000. While not conclusive, these findings 
indicate a prima facie probability that 
genuine trends exist. 

Next to the foregoing, the two series in 
which chance comes nearest to being a 
plausible explanation are divorces and 
record-breaking empires of Europe. In each 
of these studies the chance that a random 
explanation is correct is less than 1 in 100. 
For each of the 29 other series in Table 1 the 
probability of a random explanation is vir- 
tually infinitesimal. 

In view of the extremely low probability 
that random variation could explain these 
apparently logistic trends, it is interesting 
to find von Szeliski offering the chance ex- 
planation for one of the closest fitting in the 
whole series—namely, that of the popula- 
tion growth of the United States: 

The apparent verification for the United 
States of the logistic theory....is due to a 
historical accident—that the immigration tide 
arrived when it did, and in such a way as to 
“fill in’ ....matural increase. .... If the in- 
vention of the iron ship had been delayed 20 
years, the logistic curve would probably have 
fitted very poorly.®° 


One difficulty with this chance explana- 
tion is that the immigration which so neatly 
perfected the logistic trend for the United 
States was extracted from various countries 
in Europe, many of whose populations were 
also conforming closely to logistic trends. 
If statistical theory is valid at all, the ran- 
dom explanations cannot be accepted to 
account for logistic trends in population 
growth, in expectation of life, in real in- 
come, or in any of the other trends described 
in Table 1, except possibly the two or three 
loosest fits. 

Yet von Szeliski does not stand alone. 
The great bulk of population forecasts, 


$0 Von Szeliski, 1936, pp. 34 and 36. 


which combine estimates of birth rates, 
death rates, and migration rates in order to 
compose predictions of future populations, 
appear to be based on the tacit assumption 
that logistic trends are merely accidental. 

When the random-variation theory has 
been set aside, it becomes necessary to ex- 
amine briefly a second hypothesis which 
might be valid in pure mathematics, namely, 
that the trends listed in Table 1, though not 
due to chance, might be rectilinear—i.e., 
straight-line developments, involving con- 
stant yearly arithmetical increases. Such a 
hypothesis becomes obviously absurd when 
applied on a long-term basis to any of these 
series, for straight-line trends would mean 
negative values a few decades back in each 
series, and negative values are meaningless 
for any of them. The only form in which the 
straight-line-trend hypothesis could be ra- 
tionally defended would be to argue that 
certain events (such as the discovery of 
America or the invention of the railway) in- 
augurated new developments which then 
followed straight-line trends until some 
other event, in turn, introduced another new 
slant. If any reader believes that such a 
theory is valid, he is, of course, free to at- 
tempt to offer a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of its validity. In the opinion of the 
writer, the straight-line hypothesis may be 
dismissed, since it seems to fit the data so 
poorly when compared with any one of sev- 
eral possible curved-line hypotheses. 


LOGISTICS VERSUS NORMAL- 
FREQUENCY OGIVES 


Logistic curves are not the only type that 
can be fitted to S-shaped trends. The cumu- 
lation of any normal frequency distribution 
will produce a symmetrical ogive with an 
elongated S shape. H. Earl Pemberton has 
suggested this type of curve as the one which 
seems to him to be the most satisfactory 
theoretically in explaining S-shaped trends 
in the diffusion of culture traits.“ He says: 

The population units adopting a culture 
trait in successive time periods tend to be dis- 
tributed about a mean time according to a 


6: Pemberton, 1936, pp. 548-49. 
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normal frequency distribution. The curve of 
diffusion is simply the cumulative expression of 
this symmetrical binomial distribution. 


The examples which Pemberton used to 
back up his advocacy of the normal-fre- 
quency ogive contain so few cases that the 
addition of two or three cases might easily 
alter the conclusions reached. An instance 
of diffusion in which more cases are involved 
is the number of birth-control clinics. A 
logistic trend has been fitted to this series 
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data used in line 1 of Table 1. Similar com- 
parisons were made for the male and female 
expectation-of-life series and for the real- 
income series. The results for all 5 series are 
shown in Table 2. 

In each of the 5 sets of data to which the 
Z-test has been applied, the logistic curve 
has shown a better fit than the cumulative 
normal frequency curve. Each of these in- 
vestigations is an independent sampling. 
The probability that the logistic curves 


TABLE 2* 


COMPARATIVE LOOSENESS OF FIT OF CUMULATIVE-NORMAL-FREQUENCY 
AND OF LOGISTIC TRENDS IN 5 SERIES OF DATA 


DATES OF CrupbE LoosENESS 
DATA or Fit Z-Test Pros- 
| STANDARD ABILITY THAT 
j DEVIATION SUPERIORITY OF 
SERIES AND AREAS 4 . 
In YEARS Cumula- Losistic Is 
F (CNF Curve)} tive Nor- Due To 
rom | To | Fre- Logistic C 
ma re HAN CE 
quency 
Birth-control clinics, U.S.A...... 1930 1940 4.66 .0046 0039 .4316 
1730 1940 52.90 .CO10 .0003 
Expectation of life, 7 countries: 
1840 | 1930 35.65 .0035 .0024 
1840 | 1930 28.30 .OO15 .0007 .0006 
Real income per occupied worker, 
1865 | 1920 20.04 .OO17 .OO12 . 3029 
Combined probability for the series. .}........ | | 0002 


* The values d;, k:, and ka for each series are the same as for the corresponding series in Table 1; sources are also the same. 


by Mrs. Hagood and revised slightly by 
Hart (see line 10 of Table 1). The best- 
fitting cumulative normal frequency trend 
seems to be that with a standard deviation 
of 4.66 years (using the same date of in- 
flection and k-values as for the logistic). 
The curve fits more loosely than the logistic, 
though the difference (if taken by itself) is 
not statistically significant. 

In 1916 Lehfeldt used a curve of the cu- 
mulative-normal-frequency type to predict 
the population of England and Wales. This 
suggests the possibility that such ogives 
might be superior to logistic curves for this 
type of trend. As a test, a curve of this kind 
was fitted to the United States population 


would be superior by accident in all 5 series 
is the product of the 5 probabilities. This 
product proves to be .o002. 

Windsor®’ compared the fit of the logistic 
and the cumulative normal ogive to the 
growth data of yeast cells and found that 
the ogive had more than three times as 
much looseness of fit. Bowley fitted the 
normal ogive to the population of England 
and Wales from 1801 to 1911 and found that 

62 Davies (1927, p. 371) used a curve of this type, 
with a standard deviation of 60.98 years, to fit the 


United States population from 1790 to 1920. He 
obtained a maximum limit of 251,000,000. 


63 Windsor, 1932, pp. 80-81. 
64 Bowley, 1929, p. 77. 
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it had 1.12 as much looseness of fit as did the 
logistic fitted to the same data. Thus, in all 
7 of the cases investigated, the logistic ap- 
pears to be superior, and the combined su- 
periority is statistically significant, 


LOGISTICS VERSUS GOMPERTZ CURVES 


The normal-frequency ogive is, by defi- 
nition, symmetrical in the same general 
sense as is the logistic curve. To deal with 
cumulative nonsymmetrical frequencies the 
curve usually employed is the Gompertz. 
Kuznets used this type to fit 12 of his series, 


TABLE 
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Four of the series discussed in the present 
article have been fitted with Gompertz 
curves. The results appear in Table 3. 

The Gompertz curves of which the con- 
stants are given in Table 3 all proved in- 
ferior in fit to the logistics, but not decisively 
so in the last 3 cases. The curves were fitted 
and verified in accordance with the proce- 
dure set forth in Croxton and Cowden; yet 
the results for two of the series are absurd. 
The ultimate Gompertz limit (k.) of popu- 
lation of the United States is indicated as 
2,968,500,000,000.% The limit of expecta_ 


3* 


COMPARATIVE LOOSENESS OF FIT OF GOMPERTZ AND OF 
LOGISTIC TRENDS IN 4 SERIES OF DATA 


DATES OF 


CruveE LoosE- 


units 


} CONSTANTS OF GOMPERTZ CURVES 
DATA NESS OF Fit 
From To log a log b ka Com Logistic 
pertz 9 
Population, U.S.A. 1730 | 1940 610071 | 6.984778 2,968 , 500- | O21I | .0003 | .0000 
000 , 
Expectation of life, 7 coun- 
tries: 
1840 | 1930 466903 | 9.966956 | 601.2 yr. 0048 | .co10 | . 1001 
Females. ..... | 1840 | 1930 .320080 | 9.919182 | 64.27 yr. .0020 | .0007 | .1851 
Real income per occupied) 
worker, 5 countries 1865 | 1920 | 9.912018 | 9.803882 | 556.g int. | .0039 | .cor2 | .2736 
4 


| 


* Sources are the same as for corresponding series in Table 1. 


as compared with 45 series to which he fitted 
logistics. Of his 12 Gompertz curves, 10 
apply to the production of metals—steel, 
lead, and zinc—in various countries; the 
other two Gompertz trends relate to an- 
thracite coal output and to the imports of 
raw silk in the United States. 

Davis applied Gompertz curves to the 
cumulative number of patents for airplanes, 
cotton machinery, electrical apparatus, 
telephones, typewriters, and patents in 
general and to the cumulative number of 
Society of Automotive Engineers standards. 
She holds that the growth of all types of 
inventions except automobile patents is 
best described by the Gompertz curve.%s 


6s Davis, March, 1940, pp. 322 and 327; Decem- 
ber, 1940, p. 182 (no formula). 


tion of life for males is indicated as being 
601.2 years, plus the k,-value, which is 38.8 
years, or a total of 640 years. For females, 
however, the limit is 64.27 plus 42.27, or 
106.54 years. The logistic curves for these 
two series, on the other hand, give reasonable 
values. 

Quite possibly the Gompertz curve may 
be superior for certain kinds of economic 
series and for some trends relating to inven- 
tions, though even in such variables the ap- 
plicability of successive logistic cycles needs 
to be investigated thoroughly. But for the 
majority of social trends of the types dealt 
with in this article the logistic type of trend 


% Davies, 1927, p. 374, fitted a Gompertz curve 
to the United States population from 1810 to 1920 
and obtained an upper limit of 1,382,000,000. 


seems to be more satisfactory, both statis- 
tically and theoretically. 

Pearl has used what he called “the gen- 
eralized logistic” curve. He fitted it to 
growth curves of white rats, pumpkins, and 
tadpoles’ tails’ and to the population growth 
uf Germany and of Japan.®* Gover used this 
type of curve to fit the growth of Negro 
population in the United States. This 
curve involves using the square and the 
cube as well as the first power of the time 
interval. Extensive statistical researches will 
be required before it can be ascertained in 
what cases (if any) this increased complexity 
in formula produces a sufficiently improved 
fit to justify itself. 

One further possibility has been sug- 
gested by von Szeliski.7”” He contends that 
the population of the United States has fol- 
lowed a logistic curve, but with successive 
increases in the upper limit (k,) as conditions 
have changed. This suggestion deserves 
further study, but it is certainly unproved 
as yet. 


AN EMPIRICAL DESCRIPTION, OR 
A LAW OF NATURE? 


Probably the most fundamental issue 
related to logistic trends is whether the 
mathematical curves are merely convenient 
empirical descriptions of the data or whether 
anything in the nature of underlying law is 
involved. A few quotations may serve to 
sharpen this issue. 

R. A. Piddington has commented as fol- 
lows on Pearl’s fitting of logistic curves to 
population figures for various nations: 


Always he has come to the same conclusion, 
The law behind all these curves is as mathe- 
matically demonstrable as that which swings 
the planets in their orbits. 

At this point you may justifiably break in 
and say: “Well then, what’s the good of dis- 
cussion, if that law exists and must operate? 
Our ‘free will’ counts for nothing against such 
determinism!’’7# 


67 Pearl, 1930, pp. 6-8. 

68 Pearl, 1924, pp. 607, 625. 
69 Gover, 1929, pp. 264-66. 
7° Von Szeliski, 1936, pp. 33-37. 
7 Piddington, 1938, pp. 31-33. 
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Wilson, on the other hand, takes the fol- 
lowing position: 

If by the statement that the logistic. . . .is 
the law of population growth, one means that 
the formula is well suited to fitting the census 
enumerations for the period of a century or so 
when such enumerations have actually been 
made, we can take no exception to it..... But 
if the statement is to be considered as signifying 
that the formula affords a rational law to such 
an extent as to permit the extrapolation of the 
curve for forecasting purposes and the inter- 
pretation of the constants as constants of na- 
ture, we are forced to take serious exception to 
it, because we find that there are too many in- 
stances in which the curve becomes infinite in 
finite time or has a negative lower asymptote 
or both and because the constants are too often 
so poorly determined as to be practically un- 
determined; in all these cases we must as least 
withhold judgment until the populations have 
developed so far toward saturation that the 
fitting of the curve will give reasonably well 
determined indications of the saturation val- 
ues.” 


To the writer it seems unjustified to as- 
sume that the conformity of social trends 
to logistic curves is merely empirical. The 
following reasons raise doubts about the 
empirical assumption: 

1. Several of the trends have persisted 
over such long periods of time and for so 
many observations that some constant and 
consistent set of factors must have been 
operating. The table below shows the most 
striking instances. 

2. If the occurrence of S-shaped trends 
were a merely “empirical” phenomenon, 
any kind of symmetrical S-shaped curve 
ought to prove equally serviceable in de- 
scribing them. The Gompertz curve might 
be expected to fit better because it is not 
confined to symmetrical trends; yet the 
available evidence suggests that the logistic 
is definitely superior in most cases to any 
other mathematical curve which has been 
applied systematically. Further research on 
this point is in order, but the burden of 
proof now lies on the empiricists. 

3. The closeness with which the logistic 


7 Wilson, 1933, p.. 342. Cf. Bowley, 1925, p. 76; 
Lotka, 1925, chap. vii; and Wolfe, 1927. 
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curves fit their respective data is greatest in 
those series (like population, expectation of 
life, and real income) for which the most 
comprehensive and most accurately gath- 
ered data are available for a number of 
different Euro-American countries. This 
creates the presumption that the logistic 
fits for other social trends would be much 
closer if more reliable and trustworthy data 
were available. But why should this be true 
if the fits were merely “‘empirical’’? 

4. The more closely one examines the 
contention that no underlying law or prin- 
ciple of nature is involved, the more ob- 
scure the meaning of the empirical position 
becomes. When a set of data conform fairly 
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nomena. The meaning of these regularities, 
in terms of relationships useful reliably in 
predicting and controlling the phenomena 
involved, have largely eluded the scientists 
who have studied them. Here, then, may be 
an opportunity for social science to become 
more genuinely scientific. 
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DILEMMAS AND CONTRADICTIONS OF STATUS 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


There tends to grow up about a status, in addition to its specifically determining traits, a complex of 
auxiliary characteristics expected of its incumbents. The informal codes of fellow-workers often implicitly 
reflect these expectations. In our mobile society these expectations are constantly violated. The resulting 
contradictions and dilemmas of status are solved in various ways, some of which are here illustrated. 


It is doubtful whether any society ever 
had so great a variety of statuses or rec- 
ognized such a large number of status- 
determining characteristics as does ours. 
The combinations of the latter are, of 
course, times over more numerous than 
the characteristics themselves. In societies 
where statuses' are well defined and are 
entered chiefly by birth or a few well-estab- 
lished sequences of training or achievement, 
the particular personal attributes proper to 
each status are woven into a whole. They 
are not thought of as separate entities. Even 
in our society, certain statuses have devel- 
oped characteristic patterns of expected 
personal attributes and a way of life. To 
such, in the German language, is applied 
the term Stand. 

Few of the positions in our society, how- 
ever, have remained fixed long enough for 
such an elaboration to occur. We put em- 
phasis on change in the system of positions 
which make up our social organization and 
upon mobility of the individual by achieve- 
ment. In the struggle for achievement, in- 
dividual traits of the person stand out as 
separate entities. And they occur in peculiar 
combinations which make for confusion, 
contradictions, and dilemmas of status. 

I shall, in this paper, elaborate the notion 
of contradictions and dilemmas of status. 
Illustrations will be taken from professional 


™ “Status” is here taken in its strict sense as a 
defined social position for whose incumbents there 
are defined rights, limitations of rights, and duties. 
See the Oxford Dictionary and any standard Latin 
lexicon. Since statuses tend to form a hierarchy, the 
term itself has—since Roman times—had the addi- 
tional meaning of rank. 
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and other occupational positions. The idea 
was put into a suggestive phrase by Robert 
E. Park when he wrote of the “marginal 
man.” He applied the term to a special kind 
of case—the racial hybrid—who, as a con- 
sequence of the fact that races have become 
defined as status groups, finds himself in a 
status dilemma. 


Now there may be, for a given status or 
social position, one or more specifically 
determining characteristics of the person. 
Some of them are formal, or even legal. No 
one, for example, has the status of physician 
unless he be duly licensed. A foreman is not 
such until appointed by proper authority. 
The heavy soprano is not a prima donna in 
more than temperament until formally cast 
for the part by the director of the opera. 
For each of these particular positions there 
is also an expected technical competence. 
Neither the formal nor the technical quali- 
fications are, in all cases, so clear. Many 
statuses, such as membership in a social 
class, are not determined in a formal way. 
Other statuses are ill-defined both as to the 
characteristics which determine identifica- 
tion with them and as to their duties and 
rights. 

There tends to grow up about a status, in 
addition to its specifically determining 
traits, a complex of auxiliary characteristics 
which come to be expected ofits incumbents. 
It seems entirely natural to Roman Catho- 
lics that all priests should be men, although 
piety seems more common among women. 
In this case the expectation is supported by 
formal rule. Most doctors, engineers, law- 
yers, professors, managers, and supervisors 
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in industrial plants are men, although no law 
requires that they be so. If one takes a series 
of characteristics, other than medical] skill 
and a license to practice it, which individ- 
uals in our scciety may have, and then 
thinks of physicians possessing them in 
various combinations, it becomes apparent 
that some of the combinations seem more 
natural and are more acceptable than others 
to the great body of potential patients. 
Thus a white, male, Protestant physician of 
old American stock and a of family of at 
least moderate social standing would be 
acceptable to patients of almost any social 
category in this country. To be sure, a 
Catholic might prefer a physician of his own 
faith for reasons of spiritual comfort. A few 
ardent feminists, a few race-conscious Ne- 
groes, a few militant sectarians, might fol- 
low their principles to the extent of seeking 
a physician of their own category. On the 
other hand, patients who identify them- 
selves with the “old stock” may, in an emer- 
gency, take the first physician who turns 
up.? 

If the case is serious, patients may seek a 
specialist of some strange or disliked social 
category, letting the reputation for special 
skill override other traits. The line may be 
crossed also when some physician acquires 
such renown that his office becomes some- 
thing of a shrine, a place of wonderful, last- 
resort cures. Even the color line is not a com- 
plete bar to such a reputation. On the con- 


2A Negro physician, driving through northern 
Indiana, came upon a crowd standing around a man 
just badly injured in a road accident. The physician 
tended the man and followed the ambulance which 
took him to the hospital. The hospital authorities 
tried to prevent the physician from entering the hos- 
pital for even long enough to report to staff physi- 
cians what he had done for the patient. The same 
physician, in answer to a Sunday phone call asking 
him to visit a supposedly very sick woman, went to 
a house. When the person who answered the door 
saw that the physician was a Negro, she insisted that 
they had not called for a doctor and that no one in 
the house was sick. When he insisted on being paid, 
the people in the house did so, thereby revealing 
their lie. In the first instance, an apparently hostile 
crowd accepted the Negro as a physician because of 
urgency. In the second, he was refused presumably 
because the emergency was not great enough. 
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trary, it may add piquancy to the treat- 
ment of a particularly enjoyed malady or 
lend hope to the quest for a cure of an “‘in- 
curable” ailment. Allowing for such excep- 
tions, it remains probably true that the 
white, male, Protestant physician of old 
American stock, although he may easily 
fail to get a clientele at all, is categorically 
acceptable to a greater variety of patients 
than is he who departs, in one or more par- 
ticulars, from this type. 

It is more exact to say that, if one were to 
imagine patients of the various possible 
combinations of these same characteristics 
(race, sex, religion, ethnic background, fam- 
ily standing), such a physician could treat 
patients of any of the resulting categories 
without a feeling by the physician, patient, 
or the surrounding social circle that the 
situation was unusual or shocking. One has 
only to make a sixteen-box table showing 
physicians of the possible combinations of 
race (white and Negro) and sex with pa- 
tients of the possible combinations to see 
that the white male is the only resulting 
kind of physician to whom patients of all 
the kinds are completely accessible in our 
society (see Table 1). 

One might apply a similar analysis to 
situations involving other positions, such as 
the foreman and the worker, the teacher and 
the pupil. Each case may be complicated by 
adding other categories of persons with 
whom the person of the given position has to 
deal. The teacher, in practice, has dealings 
not only with pupils but with parents, school 
boards, other public functionaries, and, 
finally, his own colleagues. Immediately 
one tries to make this analysis, it becomes 
clear that a characteristic which might not 
interfere with some of the situations of a 
given position may interfere with others. 

I do not maintain that any considerable 
proportion of people do consciously put 
together in a systematic way their expecta- 
tions of persons of given positions. I suggest, 
rather, that people carry in their minds a 
set of expectations concerning the auxiliary 
traits properly associated with many of the 
specific positions available in our society. 


These expectations appear as advantages or 
disadvantages to persons who, in keeping 
with American social belief and practice, 
aspire to positions new to persons of their 
kind. 

The expected or “natural” combinations 
of auxiliary characteristics become em- 
bodied in the stereotypes of ordinary talk, 
cartoons, fiction, the radio, and the motion 
picture. Thus, the American Catholic priest, 
according to a popular stereotype, is Irish, 
athletic, and a good sort who with difficulty 
refrains from profanity in the presence of 
evil and who may punch someone in the 
nose if the work of the Lord demands it. 
Nothing could be farther from the French 
or French-Canadian stereotype of the good 
priest. The surgeon, as he appears in adver- 
tisements for insurance and pharmaceutical 
products, is handsome, socially poised, and 
young of face but gray about the temples. 
These public, or publicity, stereotypes— 
while they do not necessarily correspond 
to the facts or determine peoples expecta- 
tions—are at least significant in that they 
rarely let the person in the given position 
have any strikes against him. Positively, 
they represent someone’s ideal conception; 
negatively, they take care not to shock, 
astonish, or put doubts into the mind of a 
public whose confidence is sought. 

If we think especially of occupational 
status, it is in the colleague-group or fellow- 
worker group that the expectations concern- 
ing appropriate auxiliary characteristics are 
worked most intricately into sentiment and 
conduct. They become, in fact, the basis of 
the colleague-group’s definition of its com- 
mon interests, of its informal code, and of 
selection of those who become the inner 
fraternity—three aspects of occupational 
life so closely related that few people sepa- 
rate them in thought or talk. 

Theepithets “‘hen doctor,” “boy wonder,” 
“bright young men,” and “brain trust” ex- 
press the hostility of colleagues to persons 
who deviate from the expected type. The 
members of a colleague-group have a com- 
mon interest in the whole configuration of 
things which control the number of poten- 
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tial candidates for their occupation. Col- 
leagues, be it remembered, are also com- 
petitors. A rational demonstration that an 
individual’s chances for continued success 
are not jeopardized by an extension of the 
recruiting field for the position he has or 
hopes to attain, or by some short-cutting 
of usual lines of promotion, does not, as a 
rule, liquidate the fear and hostility aroused 
by such a case. Oswald Hall found that phy- 
sicians do not like one of their number to 
become a consultant too soon.’ Consulting 
is something for the crowning, easing-off 
years of a career; something to intervene 


TABLE 1* 
PHYSICIAN 
PATIENT 
White | White Negro Negro 
| Male | Female Male Female 


White female 
Negro male.... 
Negro female... 


*T have not used this table in any study of preferences but 
should be glad if anyone interested were to do so with selected 
groups of people. 


briefly between high power and high blood- 
pressure. He who pushes for such practice 
too early shows an “aggressiveness” which 
is almost certain to be punished. It is a 
threat to an order of things which physicians 
—at least, those of the fraternity of success- 
ful men—count upon. Many of the specific 
rules of the game of an occupation become 
comprehensible only when viewed as the 
almost instinctive attempts of a group of 
people to cushion themselves against the 
hazards of their careers. The advent of col- 
league-competitors of some new and pecu- 
liar type, or by some new route, is likely to 
arouse anxieties. For one thing, one cannot 
be quite sure how “new people’’—new in 
kind—will act in the various contingencies 


3 Oswald Hall, ““The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1944). 
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which arise to test the solidarity of the 
group.‘ 

How the expectations of which we are 
thinking become embodied in codes may be 
illustrated by the dilemma of a young 
woman who became a member of that virile 
profession, engineering. The designer of an 
airplane is expected to go up on the maiden 
flight of the first plane built according to 
the design. He (sic) then gives a dinner to 
the engineers and workmen who worked on 
the new plane. The dinner is naturally a 
stag party. The young woman in question 
designed a plane. Her co-workers urged her 
not to take the risk—for which, presumably, 
men only are fit—of the maiden voyage. 
They were, in effect, asking her to be a lady 
rather than an engineer. She chose to be an 
engineer. She then gave the party and paid 
for it like a man. After food and the first 
round of toasts, she left like a lady. 

Part of the working code of a position is 
discretion; it allows the colleagues to ex- 
change confidences concerning their rela- 
tions to other people. Among these confi- 
dences one finds expressions of cynicism 
concerning their mission, their competence, 
and the foibles of their superiors, them- 
selves, their clients, their subordinates, and 
the public at large. Such expressions take 
the burden from one’s shoulders and serve 
as a defense as well. The unspoken mutual 
confidence necessary to them rests on two 
assumptions concerning one’s fellows. The 
first is that the colleague will not misunder- 
stand; the second is that he will not repeat 
to uninitiated ears. To be sure that a new 
fellow will not misunderstand requires a 
sparring match of social gestures. The zealot 
who turns the sparring match into a real 
battle, who takes a friendly initiation too 
seriously, is not likely to be trusted with 
the lighter sort of comment on one’s work 
or with doubts and misgivings; nor can he 


4It may be that those whose positions are in- 
secure and whose hopes for the higher goals are al- 
ready fading express more violent hostility to “new 
people.” Even if so, it must be remembered that 
those who are secure and successful have the power 
to exclude or check the careers of such people by mere- 
ly failing to notice them. 
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learn those parts of the working code which 
are communicated only by hint and gesture. 
He is not to be trusted, for, though he is not 
fit for stratagems, he is suspected of being 
prone to treason. In order that men may 
communicate freely and confidentially, they 
must be able to take a good deal of each 
other’s sentiments for granted. They must 
feel easy about their silences as well as about 
their utterances. These factors conspire to 
make colleagues, with a large body of un- 
spoken understandings, uncomfortable in 
the presence of what they consider odd 
kinds of fellows. The person who is the first 
of his kind to attain a certain status is om 
not drawn into the informal brotherhoc@ in 
which experiences are exchanged, compe- 
tence built up, and the formal code elabo- 
rated and enforced. He thus remains forever 
a marginal man. 


Now it is a necessary consequence of the 
high degree of individual mobility in Amer- 
ica that there should be large numbers of 
people of new kinds turning up in various 
positions. In spite of this and in spite of 
American heterogeneity, this remains a 
white, Anglo-Saxon, male, Protestant cul- 
ture in many respects. These are the ex- 
pected characteristics for many favored 
statuses and positions. When we speak of 
racial, religious, sex, and ethnic prejudices, 
we generally assume that people with these 
favored qualities are not the objects thereof. 
In the stereotyped prejudices concerning 
others, there is usually contained the as- 
sumption that these other people are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the particular places 
which they have held up to the present time; 
it is a corollary implication that they are 
not quite fit for new positions to which they 
may aspire. In general, advance of a new 
group—women, Negroes, some _ ethnic 
groups, etc.—to a new level of positions is 
not accompanied by complete disappearance 
of such stereotypes but only by some modi- 
fication of them. Thus, in Quebec the idea 
that French-Canadians were good only for 
unskilled industrial work was followed by 
the notion that they were especially good at 
certain kinds of skilled work but were not 
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fit to repair machines or to supervise the 
work of others. In this series of modifications 
the structure of qualities expected for the 
most-favored positions remains intact. But 
the forces which make for mobility continue 
to create marginal people on new frontiers. 

Technical changes also break up con- 
figurations of expected status character- 
istics by altering the occupations about 
which they grow up. A new machine or a 
new managerial device—such as the assem- 
bly line—may create new positions or break 
old ones up into numbers of new ones. The 
length of training may be changed thereby 
and, with it, the whole traditional method 
of forming the person to the social demands 
of a colleague-group. Thus, a snip of a girl is 
trained in a few weeks to be a ‘‘machinist”’ 
on a practically foolproof lathe; thereby 
the old foolproof machinist, who was initi- 
ated slowly into the skills and attitudes of 
the trade, is himself made a fool of in his own 
eyes or—worse—in the eyes of his wife, who 
hears that a neighbor’s daughter is a ma- 
chinist who makes nearly as much money as 
he. The new positions created by technical 
changes may, for a time, lack definition as a 
status. Both the technical and the auxiliary 
qualifications may be slow in taking form. 
The personnel man offers a good example. 
His title is perhaps twenty years old, but 
the expectations concerning his qualities 
and functions are still in flux.s 

Suppose we leave aside the problems 
which arise from technical changes, as such, 
and devote the rest of this discussion to the 
consequences of the appearance of new kinds 
of people in established positions. Every 


"The personnel man also illustrates another 
problem which I do not propose to discuss in this 
paper. It is that of an essential contradiction between 
the various functions which are united in one posi- 
tion. The personnel man is expected to communicate 
the mind of the workers to management and then to 
interpret management to the workers. This is a diffi- 
cult assignment. The problem is well stated by Wil- 
liam F. Whyte, in ‘Pity the Personnel Man,” 
Advanced Management, October-December, 1944, 
pp. 154-58. The Webbs analyzed the similar dilem- 
ma of the official of a successful trade-union in their 
History of Trade-Unionism (rev. ed.; London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1920). 
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such occurence produces, in some measure, 
a status contradiction. It may also create a 
status dilemma for the individuai concerned 
and for other people who have to deal with 
him. 

The most striking illustration in our 
society is offered by the Negro who qualifies 
for one of the traditional professions. Mem- 
bership in the Negro race, as defined 
in American mores and/or law, may be 
called a master status-determining trait. 
It tends to overpower, in most crucial 
situations, any other characteristics which 
might run counter to it. But professional 
standing is also a powerful characteristic— 
most so in the specific relationships of pro- 
fessional practice, less so in the general in- 
tercourse of people. In the person of the pro- 
fessionally qualified Negro these two power- 
ful characteristics clash. The dilemma, for 
those whites who meet such a person, is that 
of having to choose whether to treat him as 
a Negro or as a member of his profession. 

The white person in need of professional 
services, especially medical, might allow 
him to act as doctor in an emergency. Or it 
may be allowed that a Negro physician is 
endowed with some uncanny skill. In 
either case, the white client of ordinary 
American social views would probably 
avoid any nonprofessional contacts with 
the Negro physician.’ In fact, one way of 
reducing status conflict is to keep the rela- 
tionship formal and specific. This is best 
done by walking through a door into a place 
designed for the specific relationship, a 
door which can be firmly closed when one 
leaves. A common scene in fiction depicts a 
lady of degree seeking, veiled and alone, 
the address of the fortuneteller or the mid- 
wife of doubtful practice in an obscure cor- 
ner of the city. The anonymity of certain 
sections of cities allows people to seek spe- 
cialized services, legitimate but embarassing 
as well as illegitimate, from persons with 

6 The Negro artist can be treated as a celebrity. 
It is within the code of social tufthunting that one 
may entertain, with a kind of affected Bohemian in- 
timacy, celebrities who, on all counts other than 


their artistic accomplishments, would be beyond the 
pale, 
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whom they would not want to be seen by 
members of their own social circle. 

Some professional situations lend them- 
selves more than others to such quarantine. 
The family physician and the pediatrician 
cannot be so easily isolated as some other 
specialists. Certain legal services can be 
sought indirectly by being delegated to some 
queer and unacceptable person by the fam- 
ily lawyer. At the other extreme is school 
teaching, which is done in full view of the 
community and is generally expected to be 
accompanied by an active role in commu- 
nity activities. The teacher, unlike the 
lawyer, is expected to be an example to her 
charges. 

For the white colleagues of the Negro 
professional man the dilemma is even more 
severe. The colleague-group is ideally a 
brotherhood; to have within it people who 
cannot, given one’s other attitudes, be ac- 
cepted as brothers is very uncomfortable. 
Furthermore, professional men are much 
more sensitive than they like to admit 
about the company in which nonprofession- 
als see them. The dilemma arises from the 
fact that, while it is bad for the profession 
to let laymen see rifts in their ranks, it may 
be bad for the individual to be associated in 
the eyes of his actual or potential patients 
with persons, even colleagues, of so despised 
a group as the Negro. The favored way of 
avoiding the dilemma is to shun contacts 
with the Negro professional. The white 
physician or surgeon of assured reputation 
may solve the problem by acting as con- 
sultant to Negro colleagues in Negro clinics 
and hospitals. 


For the Negro professional man there is 
also a dilemma. If he accepts the role of 
Negro to the extent of appearing content 
with less than full equality and intimacy 
with his white colleagues, for the sake of 
such security and advantage as can be so 
got, he himself and others may accuse him 
of sacrificing his race. Given the tendency 
of whites to say that any Negro who rises 
to a special position is an exception, there 
is a strong temptation for such a Negro to 
seek advantage by fostering the idea that he 
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is unlike others of his race. The devil who 
specializes in this temptation is a very in- 
sinuating fellow; he keeps a mailing list of 
“marginal men” of all kinds and origins. 
Incidentally, one of the by-products of 
American mores is the heavy moral burden 
which this temptation puts upon the host 
of Americans who have by great effort 
risen from (sic) groups which are the objects 
of prejudice. 

There may be cases in which the appear- 
ance in a position of one or a few individuals 
of a kind not expected there immediately 
dissolves the auxiliary expectations which 
make him appear odd. This is not, however, 
the usual consequence. The expectations 
usually continue to exist, with modifica- 
tions and with exceptions allowed. 


A common solution is some elaboration 
of social segregation. The women lawyer 
may become a lawyer to women clients, or 
she may specialize in some kind of legal 
service in keeping with woman’s role as 
guardian of the home and of morals. Wom- 
en physicians may find a place in those spe- 
cialities of which only women and children 
have need. A female electrical engineer was 
urged by the dean of the school from which 
she had just been graduated to accept a job 
whose function was to give the “‘woman’s 
angle” to design of household electrical ap- 
pliances. The Negro professional man finds 
his clients among Negroes. The Negro 
sociologist generally studies race relations 
and teaches in a Negro college. A new figure 
on the American scene is the Negro person- 
nel man in industries which have started 
employing Negro workers. His functions 
are to adjust difficulties of Negro workers, 
settle minor clashes between the races, and 
to interpret management’s policies to the 
Negro as well as to present and explain the 
Negro’s point of view to management. It is 
a difficult job. Our interest for the moment, 
however, is in the fact that the Negro, pro- 
moted to this position, acts only with refer- 
ence to Negro employees. Many industries 
have had women personnel officials to act 
with reference to women. In one sense, this 
is an extension of the earlier and still exist- 


ing practice of hiring from among a new 
ethnic group in industry a “‘straw boss’ to 
look after them. The ‘“‘straw boss” is the 
liaison officer reduced to lowest terms. 


Another solution, which also results in a 
kind of isolation if not in segregation, is that 
of putting the new people in the library or 
laboratory, where they get the prestige of 
research people but are out of the way of 
patients and the public. Recently, indus- 
tries have hired a good many Negro chem- 
ists to work in their testing and research 
laboratories. The chemist has few contacts 
with the production organization. Promo- 
tion within the laboratory will put the 
Negro in charge of relatively few people, 
and those few will be of his own profession. 
Such positions do not ordinarily lead to the 
positions of corresponding importance in 
the production organization. They offer a 
career line apart from the main streams of 
promotion to power and prestige. 


These solutions reduce the force of status 
contradiction by keeping the new person 
apart from the most troublesome situations. 
One of the consequences is that it adds new 
stories to the superstructure of segregation. 
The Negro hospital and medical school are 
the formal side of this. The Negro personnel 
man and foreman show it within the struc- 
ture of existing institutions. There are evi- 
dences that physicians of various ethnic 
groups are being drawn into a separate med- 
ical system of hospitals, clinics, and schools, 
partly because of the interest of the Roman 
Catholic church in developing separate in- 
stitutions but also partly because of the 
factors here discussed. It is doubtful wheth- 
er women will develop corresponding sepa- 
rate systems to any great extent. In all of 
these cases, it looks as if the highest point 
which a member of these odd groups may 
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attain is determined largely by the number 
of people of his own group who are in a 
position to seek his services or in a position 
such that he may be assigned by other au- 
thority to act professionally with reference 
to them. On the other hand, the kind of 
segregation involved may lead professional 
people, or others advanced to special posi- 
tions, to seek—as compensation—monopoly 
over such functions with reference to their 
own group. 

Many questions are raised by the order 
of things here discussed. One is that of the 
place of these common solutions of status 
conflict in the evolution of the relations be- 
tween the sexes, the races, and the ethnic 
groups of our society. In what circumstances 
can the person who is accepted formally into 
a new status, and then informally kept 
within the limits of the kind mentioned, 
step out of these limits and become simply a 
lawyer, foreman, or whatever? Under what 
circumstances, if ever, is the “hen doctor” 
simply a doctor? And who are the first to : c- 
cept her as such—her colleagues or her pa- 
tients? Will the growth of a separate super- 
structure over each of the segregated bot- 
tom groups of our society tend to perpetuate 
indefinitely the racial and ethnic division 
already existing, or will these superstruc- 
tures lose their identity in the general organ- 
ization of society? These are the larger 
questions. 

The purpose of the paper, however, is 
not to answer these large questions. It is 
rather to call attention to this characteristic 
phenomenon of our heretogeneous and 
changing society and to suggest that it be- 
come part of the frame of reference of those 
who are observing special parts of the Amer- 
ican social structure. 
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RACE AND CASTE: A DISTINCTION 


OLIVER C. COX 


ABSTRACT 


Social scientists have been relying upon the idea that race relations are like caste relations. A comparison 
between certain features of Brahmanic-Indian and Western society will show that caste relations are not race 
relations. Brahmanism and capitalism are two distinct forms of social organization, while castes and class 
exploitation, respectively, are inherent. Race relations can best be studied as a form of class exploitation; the 
assumption that they are caste relations is confusing and misleading. 


In recent theoretical explanations of race 
relations probably no concept has been 
used so consistently as that of “caste.” The 
social scientists have popularized again a 
concept that was just about losing its popu- 
larity. Many early sociologists, including 
Robert E. Park, had struggled with the 
problem of identifying race relations with 
caste relations, but it took the engaging 
style of Professor W. Lloyd Warner to sell 
the idea to the generality of sociologists." 
Perhaps nothing shows so well how 
thoroughly Warner has succeeded as Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s wholehearted and elabo- 
rate acceptance of his caste belief, admitted- 
ly the only theoretical explanation of race 
relations in An American Dilemma. 

At any rate, so far as the present writer 
knows, there is no discussion in the litera- 
ture which attempts to show either that 
race relations are, in fact, caste relations or 
that they are not. In this article we shall 
hope to show that race relations are not 
caste relations; and, for this purpose, we 
shall assume that Brahmanic-Indian society 
represents the only developed caste system 
in the world.?, Moreover, we shall refer 
mainly to Negro-white relations in the 
United States for our illustrations of race 
relations. 

In attempting to differentiate race and 
caste relations it should be kept in mind that 


*See the present writer’s “The Modern Caste 
School of Race Relations,” Social Forces, XXI (De- 
cember, 1942), 218-20. 

? We do not know of any sociologist who relies, 


for his criteria of caste relationship, on any other 
system. 
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two major types of social organization are 
involved and not merely two institutions 
within the societies. Our comparison, how- 
ever, will be concerned with certain dis- 
tinguishing features. As distinguished from 
a bipartite interracial adjustment, the caste 
system is ancient, provincial, culturally 
oriented, hierarchical in structure, status 
conscious, nonconflictive, nonpathological, 
occupationally limited, lacking in aspiration 
and progressiveness, hypergamous, endoga- 
mous, and static. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SOCIETIES 


In a study of race and caste relations our 
first realization should probably be that 
modern Western society is characteristically 
different from any other previously existing 
society. It is called “‘bourgeois society,” 
which amounts to the same thing as “‘busi- 
nessmen’s society.” It is an aggressively ex- 
ploitative, profit-making system as com- 
pared with apparently all the ancient sys- 
tems, which were based mainly upon pro- 
duction for a “sufficiency of existence.’ 
In Western civilization there is basically a 
limitless urge to exploit the means of pro- 
duction. In the caste system this is not near- 
ly so pronounced. Production in the caste 
system is based upon hereditary monopoly 
rather than upon competitive opportunism. 

There are other significant differences; 
our point here is, however, that “‘race rela- 
tions” developed in modern times as our 
own exploitative system developed.’ More- 

3 For two good discussions emphasizing the re- 


cent development of the social attitude of race 
prejudice and antagonism see Frederick G. Det- 
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over, race relations or problems are variants 
of modern political class problems—that is 
to say, the problems of exploitation of labor 
together with the exploitation of the other 
factors of production. In the caste system 
there is no proletariat, no class struggle— 
indeed, no need for the proletarianization of 
workers. We shall assume ‘‘judicial notice”’ 
of the fact that the race problem in the Unit- 
ed States arose, from its inception in slavery, 
out of the need to keep Negroes proletarian- 
ized. 
OCCUPATION 


Western society has been built about the 
market place, and the freedoms of the lat- 
ter institution have permeated the system. 
But quite frequently in a “free economic 
system” the monopolist may acquire certain 
advantages. In the caste society there is no 
such dual system of economic forces; pro- 
duction is completely monopolized. The 
slaveholder sees, or thinks he sees, an op- 
portunity for maximizing his profits by 
purchasing his labor like capital in a ‘“‘free 
market’’; his extreme fear is the labor union 
which seeks to control the supply of labor. 
We should expect certain quite obvious 
types of rationalization and religion to de- 
velop from the latter situation, and the race 
problem is vitally enmeshed in it. 

In the caste society there is no need to 
develop public antagonism against a whole 
people for the purpose of exploiting its labor 
power because each caste is a circumscribed 
productive unit. No group has a right to 
change its work; yet, in the event that some 
occupation becomes plethoric or unproduc- 
tive, the caste may assume another less 
respectable occupation. The latter provision 
is necessary to make it as distasteful as 
possible for castes to change their occupa- 
tions. 


weiler, “The Rise of Modern Race Antagonisms,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (March, 
1932), 738-47; and Ina Corinne Brown, National 
Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes (‘‘Publica- 
tions of the U.S. Office of Education,’’ Misc. 6, Vol. 
I [Washington, 1942] ), pp. 4-8. See also M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth 
(New York, 1942), p. 10. 


So far as production is concerned, the 
caste system is not unlike, in functional con- 
ceptualization, a colony of bees, with each 
class of insects doing its work naturally and 
harmoniously. Human beings may put vary- 
ing estimates upon the work of each class of 
insects; yet for the continuity of the insect 
society the work of each may be indispen- 
sable. And so, too, it is a postulate of the 
caste system that the occupation of the low- 
est caste, though relatively inferior, is yet 
important to the system. 

Production in the caste economy, then, 
is carried out by hereditarily specialized 
producers’ associations which have not only 
a right to peaceful enjoyment of their spe- 
cialty but also a sacred duty to execute it 
faithfully and contentedly. Castes do not 
have the alternative opportunity of working 
in those industries which yield the largest 
returns. The significant point of difference 
here is that there is no “boss” employing 
castes at stipulated wages to produce com- 
modities which belong to the entrepreneur 
and which he expects to sell at a profit. The 
material products of a caste belong to the 
caste; and it ordinarily disposes of them 
according to certain established rules of 
the community. 

On the other hand, Negroes in the United 
States have a right to sell their labor in the 
best market. Competition of different varie- 
ties and especially open exploitation tend to 
keep Negroes out of many employments; 
so far as constitutional and religious right 
to any given occupation is concerned, how- 
ever, both Negroes and whites are on equal 
footing. Thus, not only are the races not 
identified with any particular occupation, 
but there is also no accepted plan for the 
sharing of occupations. It should be ob- 
served that in Brahmanic India each caste is 
expected to have an occupation and not 
particularly that every occupation is sup- 
posed to have a caste. 

If we should attempt to explain race re- 
lations in terms of caste relations, slavery 
and the Black Codes, peonage and, indeed, 
the very concept of the Negro’s “place,” 
canthave no meaning. In Brahmanic India 
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there is no caste problem because the system 
of labor exploitation which produces the 
race problem in America is totally foreign 
to the caste system. 


RACE RELATIONS PHYSICAL; CASTE 
CULTURAL 

Just as a Sudra begets on a Brahman 
female a being excluded from the Aryan 
community, even so a person himself ex- 
cluded procreates, with females of the four 
castes, sons more worthy of being excluded 
than himself.”’4 This law from Manu reveals 
graphically a pattern of caste stratification 
that is the opposite of every known system 
of race relations. Thus, if we consider only 
the two castes mentioned, Brahman and 
Sudra, it is obvious that the lawgiver main- 
tains that successive crosses between lower- 
caste men and pureblood Brahman women 
result in offspring of increasing inferiority. 
In other words, the mixed progeny of a 
Sudra man and a Brahman woman is very 
much superior to a man whose father is, say, 
one sixty-fourth Sudra along the male line, 
while his mother is pure Brahman. Yet, so 
far as physical difference is concerned, it is 
clear that the latter must be considered vir- 
tually pure Brahman. We are not, of course, 
assuming here that there was originally a 
recognized physical difference between the 
two castes; the point is that the meaning of 
“blood” in caste relations is not the same as 
that in race relations. 

The crucial basis of race relations is phys- 
ical identifiability: When we speak of Chi- 
nese, Indians, Europeans, Negroes, or Fili- 
pinos, we expect responses indicating con- 
sciousness ‘of ocular evidence of physical 
differentiation. But when we refer to such 
groups as Chamars, Baniyas, Telis, Doms, 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, or Jolahas, no sense 
of physical distinction need be aroused. We 
see rather only East Indians. If we are famil- 
iar with these castes, one name might sug- 
gest filth and human degradation, while 
another might call to mind scrupulous clean- 


4 The Laws of Manu (‘The Sacred Books of the 
East,” ed. F. Max Miiller, Vol. XXV [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1886] ), chap. x, p. 30. 


liness and superciliousness, or very likely a 
certain occupation, or any one of a composite 
of cultural traits. 

The concept of biological amalgamation 
is not particularly applicable tocaste. Never, 
so far as we know, has Brahmanic India had 
a “color problem.” Physical rapprochement 
does not affect the distinction or stability of 
castes. Indeed, historically, caste rigidity in 
India has proceeded hand in hand with 
physical amalgamation. It cannot be as- 
sumed, however, that the one caused the 
other. On the contrary, when two races have 
amalgamated, all possible ‘‘race questions” 
will have been answered. 

It is impossible for a person to become a 
member of any given race other than by 
birth; but, although the membership of 
castes is ordinarily limited by birth, it is 
quite possible for two or more castes to 
merge if they so will it—consequences not- 
withstanding.5}An individual may be ini- 
tiated into a caste but clearly not into a 
race.4n the caste system the heritage which 
gives the person distinction is cultural, 
hence he may be dispossessed of it; the in- 
dividual born of a given race, however, in- 
herits physical marks which are not only 
inalienable but also beyond the discretion 
of the race itself. It is manifest, then, that, 
being born within 4 given race, there is no 
alternative but to die within it;° in the case 
of caste no such obdurate rule obtains. In 
fact, the individual may abandon his caste 

s“There is....apparently a tendency toward 
the consolidation of groups at present separated by 
caste rules. The best instance of such a tendency to 
consolidate a number of castes into one group is to be 
found in the grazier castes which aim at combining 
under the term ‘Yadava’ Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, 
Idaiyans, and perhaps some other castes of milk- 
men, a movement already effective in 1921..... 
The Census Superintendent of the Central Prov- 
inces quotes ‘specific instances’....of marriage 
between members of different sub-castes of Brah- 
mans, and between members of different sub-castes 
of Kalars, where the union would formerly have 
been condemned”’ (Census of India, 1931, I, Part I, 
431). 

® We are not unmindful here of the phenomenon 
of passing. However, only physically marginal men 
pass; hence, they may be said to have been born with 
the necessary physical characteristics. 
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at will, while he cannot possibly give up his 
race. 

In Brahmanic India there are no half- 
caste people. A person is either in a caste or 
out of a caste; but a person may be half-race 
or any other fraction of a racev And, since 
race relations are concerned with physical 
attributes, we should expect two modern 
races—whites and some people of color es- 
pecially—in contact to develop different 
problems for persons with different degrees 
of admixture. And such is, in fact, the case. 
In the United States, for instance, a person 
with very little Negro blood is confronted 
with different problems from those which 
either the pure white or the black person 
must meet. 


STRUCTURE OF CASTE AND RACE RELATIONS 


The structure of race and of caste rela- 
tionship are incommensurable. Caste has 
reference to the internal social order of a 
society ; race suggests a whole people, where- 
ever found about the globe. A people in ac- 
tual world dispersion will not conceive of 
themselves as members of a caste. While 
there may be rivalry for position among 
castes, between races in opposition there will 
be struggle for power. Racial antagonism 
tends to divide the society vertically; the 
caste system tends to stratify it intoa status 
hierarchy. 

It is sometimes said that the British form 
a ruling caste in India. This view, however, 
seems to be inaccurate. The British are, in 
fact, a ruling race. A caste is an assimilated 
dependent segment of a system; conse- 
quently, it cannot be set off against the sys 
tem. If the British were, indeed, a caste, 
they would not be known as a people but 
rathér as some such group as Rajanya, or 
Baniya, or Brahman. One of the sources of 
conflict in India is due to the fact that the 
white rulers refuse to be so recognized. The 
British distinguish themselves by their 
color, and they dominate the Indians. The 
probability that their rule has been far more 
humanitarian than the crude pressure of 
upper castes is irrelevant. 

Both racial and caste separation tend to 


inhibit social mobility, but this common 
characteristic should not be conceived of 
as identifying them. The mobility which 
racial antagonism abhors is movement 
across a color fence which surrounds each 
race regardless of the social position of the 
individual. The mobility which the caste 
system limits is movement from one corpo- 
rate group into another within an assimi- 
lated society. 


RACE AND CASTE CONSCIOUSNESS 


Race sentiment and interest tend to be 
universal; while caste sentiment and in- 
terest tend to be circumscribed and localized. 
If a part of the membership of a caste were 
to migrate to some area beyond easy reach 
of the other, the likelihood is that it would 
become a new caste. Not so, however, with 
a race. The Indian people are very much 
concerned about the relationship of Hindus 
with other races all over the world. Thus the 
East Indians in Africa and in the West 
Indies may be outcastes, because of their 
migration from India, but they are by no 
means given up by the race. Caste pride is) 
based upon intrasocietal group invidious-| 
ness, while race pride cuts across caste lines 
and reaches out to the whole people, com- 
manding their loyalty in a body. 

At this point it may be well to say a word 
about the phenomenon known as “‘passing.”’ 
Given a common culture, passing may be 
thought of as a procedure by which a mixed- 
blood person—having the physical charac- 
teristics of the dominant race—assumes 
full membership in that race so that he may 
participate in the social advantages which 
the former has reserved to itself. One form 
of passing may be called “‘shuttling.’’ Here 
the mixed-blood moves back and forth be- 
tween the two races, leading a primary famil- 
ial life in the one, and a secondary, industri- 
al life in the other. Almost always the 
familial group is of the subordinate race. 
The shuttler, to be sure, is open to greater 
risk of detection than the passer who has 
decided once and for all to make a complete 
break with one race. 

A caste man does not pass; neither is he’ 
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preoccupied with passing into another caste. 
However, the foolhardy may shuttle in pur- 
suit of some transient gain, such as sitting 
in at the feasts and celebrations of other 
castes. On the other hand, we should expect 
most, if not all, subjugated peoples to desire 
to pass. Clearly, it is possible only for margi- 
nal men to pass; yet the general attitude is 
socially significant. If, for instance, the fol- 
lowing question were put to American Ne- 
groes:—“‘Would you wish that you were 
white?”’—the answer would be obvious. It 
would not be so obvious, however, if the 
same question were put to Negroes who had 
not yet felt the full pressure of white exploi- 
tation. But if one were to ask East Indians 
whether they would all like to become 
Brahmans, the question would elicit the 
same sort of response as if Americans were 
asked whether they would all like to be- 
come priests, or judges, or congressmen. 


RACE CONFLICT ADDRESSED TO THE 
SYSTEM ITSELF 

Race conflict is directed either against or 
toward the maintenance of the entire order 
of the races. On the other hand, caste rival- 
ry never brings the caste system into ques- 
tion; its purview of opposition is circum- 
scribed by identified castes. As a matter of 
fact, races are not status-bearing entities in 
the sense that castes are. For instance, Ne- 
groes and whites in the United States stand 
toward each other in the relationship of 
subordination and superordination—a rela- 
tionship implying suspended conflict. Con- 
versely, castes stand toward each other in 
the relationship of superiority and _in- 
feriority, a relationship implying natural, 
socially accepted, peaceful status-ordering 
of the society. In the first case we have a 
power relationship in which definite aims 
and ends of each group are opposed; the 
second is a situation of mutual emulation or 
symbiosis among little status-bearing groups. 

Intercaste jealousy and _ invidiousness 
tend to strengthen the fabric of the caste 
system; interracial conflict, on the other 
hand, is usually a challenge to the pattern of 
interracial adjustments. Thus we might say 
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that the greater the rivalry between caste 
and caste, the more stable the caste system; 
while the greater the conflict between race 
and race in one society, the greater the op- 
portunity for settling interracial differences. 
It is only when the subordinate race has ob- 
tained a relatively advanced conception of 
itself that it will make a bid for “social 
equality.’ To be sure, failure or a definite 
achievement of further suppression by the 
superordinate race will obviously widen the 
breach between them. 

Such Indian outbreaks as the Mutiny of 
1857 and the Amritsar Affair were conflicts 
which cut across caste barriers on the side 
of the Hindus and across class strata on the 
side of the British whites. They pitted each 
group vertically against the other, and 
latent race attitudes came vividly into view. 

The world position of a race tends, more- 
over, to determine the attitude of its mem- 
bers in their relationship with other races. 
Thus Englishmen in India derive their 
dominant attitude not only from the might 
of the nation which they represent but also 
from the position which white people oc- 
cupy all over the world. Mohammedans in 
India are humiliated by a military reverse of 
the Turks; and East Indians attained a new 
gratifying conception of themselves in the 
1904-5 defeat of Russia by Japan (a colored 
people), while Marcus Garvey saw the hope 
of black men in great ships of war manned 
by Negroes. This principle of power and 
force which seems to underlie race adjust- 
ments gives it a peculiarly eruptive and un- 
stable character. 


RACE RELATIONS PATHOLOGICAL 


We may call any system or intergroup 
adjustment ‘‘pathological” which harbors 
latent conflict attitudes directed toward its 
destruction. However, no form of seeming 
oppression of one group by another is of it- 
self a conclusive index. In some cultures 
slavery is normal, in others extreme class 
subordination, and in stiil others, outcasting. 
A stable social adjustment may be thought 
of as one in which the beliefs of a people are 
in harmony with their practices and in 
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which the social system itself never comes 
up for critical public discussion. The oc- 
casion for a defense of the social order does 
not arise, and this notwithstanding the pos- 
sible adverse judgment of persons residing 
in other societies. 

Now, in the United States, the racial 
system has been under extreme internal 
criticism and discussion. The basic ideologi- 
cal problem of whites in their relationship 
with Negroes has been that of reconciling 
two standards of morality. The powerful 
democratic, Christian beliefs, developing in 
Western society at an increasing rate, are 
on the side of the colored people. The racial- 
ly articulate whites must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of demonstrating that these 
beliefs do not include Negroes, hence they 
strive to see democracy as implying equal 
opportunity among whites in their exploita- 
tion of Negroes. At any rate, such a position 
must be constantly reinforced, for it rests 
insecurely on a broader world view. It is fre- 
quently attacked from within the ranks of 
whites themselves; while virtually all Ne- 
groes are opposed to it. There are probably 
more words spent upon the race problem in 
the South than upon all other social prob- 
lems combined. 

We may think of the racial adjustment 
in the South as being in a state of great in- 
stability. The cultural pattern is unsatis- 
factory to both races—a serious problem to 
each—and it is antipathetic to the funda- 
mental social norms of the country. Re- 
spect for law in a representative form of gov- 
ernment must be relied upon for preserving 
the integrity of social institutions. But in 
America respect for the white race takes 
precedence—a condition which has re- 
sulted, especially in the South, in endemic 
social dysphoria. Thus we may conceive of 
the interracial accommodation as a persist- 
ent, malignant system which remains omi- 
nous of violent interracial strife. Anxiety, 
fear, mutual mistrust, and social stricture 
are typical mental states. 

In the South the most powerful means of 
control and of maintaining the status quo 
are surreptitious and, indeed, criminal in 


the light of constituted law. The established 
institutions of the country do not function 
in support of the system; they must be sus- 
pended when white dominance is threat- 
ened. The mob, nightriders, gangs, and rul- 
ing-class organizations such as the Ku Klux 
Klan; slugging, kidnapping, incendiarism, 
bombing, lynching, flogging, and_black- 
mailing are among the principal reliances of 
the racially articulate whites for securing 
their position. The instability of this ac- 
commodation may be indicated by the fact 
that a goodly number of southern whites are 
ashamed of it. 

In Brahmanic India, on the other hand, 
intercaste violence never takes such a pat- 
tern. In order to establish his superiority 
a Brahman does not have to resort to clan- 
destine terrorization of lower-caste men, 
since undisputed public opinion gives him 
the right overtly to subdue disrespectful 
inferiors. Therefore, as a constituted form of 
punishment, a Brahman may direct the 
flogging of a low-caste man. The position of 
high-caste Hindus is guaranteed to them in 
Hindu society; but in America there is no 
such fundamental guaranty for whites. In 
the caste system there is social peace with 
the order; it is blessed in the most sacred 
books of the Hindus. 


ASPIRATION A FACTOR 


In this section we shall discuss a rather 
elusive but eminently significant social trait 
which serves to differentiate caste and race 
relations. In practically every instance of 
white-colored race contacts there has been a 
remarkable stimulation of ambition and 
aspiration among the colored people. In 
most instances the white dominant group 
has observed this attitude with apprehen- 
sion. It is, however, exceedingly persistent, 
for it goes hand in hand with acculturation, 
and the internal dynamism of capitalism 
makes it inevitable. 

Unlike caste in India, Negroes in Ameri- 
ca have been seeking to increase their par- 
ticipation and integration in the dominant 
culture. The absence of such striving is an 
inseparable feature of the caste system. 
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Indeed, culturally speaking, the castes have 
arrived; the idea of progress is totally for- 
eign to the system. 

If, for instance, the Negro-white rela- 
tionship were a caste relationship, Negroes 
would not be aspiring toward the social 
position occupied by whites; their concern, 
rather, would be almost entirely with the 
development of a socially sufficient internal 
organization. It is this centrifugal cultural 
drive among Negroes which produces fear 
and antagonism among the white ruling 
class. Indeed, the most potent weapon of 
racial aggression—segregation—has been 
devised to inhibit it. Thus, the scheme of 
race relationship in America centers about 
attempts of Negroes to reach new levels of 
participation and opposition to these at- 
tempts by whites. The following speech from 
the farewell address of the last of the Civil 
War Negro congressmen, George H. White, 
could never have been expected from a low- 
er caste directed to an upper caste: 

This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the Negro’s 
temporary farewell to the American Congress; 
but let me say, Phoenix-like, he will rise up some 
day and come again. These parting words are 
in behalf of an outraged, heartbroken, bruised, 
and bleeding, but God-fearing people; faithful, 
industrious, loyal people—rising people, full of 
potential force..... The only apology that I 
have to make for the earnestness with which 
I have spoken is that I am pleading for the 
life, the liberty, the future happiness... . of 
one-eighth of the entire population of the Unit- 
ed States.? 

HYPERGAMY 


Although Herbert Risley wrote exten- 
sively on hypergamous marriage in India, 
he never saw hypergamy as a social phe- 
nomenon distinguishing caste and race re- 
lations. In India superior-caste males may 
marry inferior-caste women, and this does 
not result in consolidation of castes. It is 
declared in the laws of Manu: 


For the first marriage of twice-born men, 
wives of equal caste are recommended; but for 


7(56th Cong. [January 29, 1901] ), quoted by 
William H. Skaggs, The Southern Oligarchy (New 
York, 1924), p. 92. 
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those who through desire proceed to marry 
again the following females, chosen according 
to the direct order of the castes, are most ap- 
proved..... A Sudra woman alone can be the 
wife of a Sudra, she and one of his own caste, 
the wives of a Vaisya, those two and one of his 
own caste, the wives of a Kshatriya, those three 
and one of his own caste, the wives of a Brah- 
mana.® 


Thus the higher the caste, the greater the 
opportunity for “‘mixture of blood.” Yet 
hypergamy has not resulted in a lessening of 
caste consciousness. “If caste was based on 
distinction of race,” says R. V. Russell, 
“then apparently the practice of hypergamy 
would be objectionable, because it would 
destroy the different racial classes.”? In 
the Punjab outcaste women, Chamars, are 
sold to Jats, Gujars, and Rajputs as wives.’° 

The taking of colored women by white 
men, at least in their early contact with a 
people of color, is also considered a form of 
hypergamy; in fact, some writers have 
found it possible to identify caste and race 
relations on this very point/ But the sig- 
nificant difference between these two forms 
of hypergamy is that in the case of castes 
the identity of the groups are not affected 
by it; while in the case of race relations, the 
more frequent the intermarriages the less 
clear the racial distinctions. Women taken 
from lower castes may be a total loss to the 
latter—unless it be that the lower caste 
gains some spiritual gratification from a sense 
of one of its members’ participating in a 
higher dharma—but the gain to the people 
of color varies all the way from complete 
amalgamation to the establishment of a 
restless mixed-blood people who tend to be- 
come a challenge to the pretensions of their 
fathers’ race. Hypergamy can never become 
a law in a biracial system, for the system 


8 The Laws of Manu, III, 12-13; see also The 
Institutes of Vishnu (‘The Sacred Books of the East,” 
ed. F. Max Miiller, VII [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1880] ), chap. xxiv, 1-4. 

9 The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India (London, 1916), II, 363-64. 


te George W. Briggs, The Chamars (Oxford, 1920), 
p. 42. 
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will be doomed from the moment of its 
enactment. Here again, then, we have a so- 
cial fact which seems common to two dif- 
ferent situations, yet whose social meanings 
are distinct. 


_ ENDOGAMY 


Endogamy is self-imposed restriction up- 
on out-marriage by a social group. Any 
group which explicitly limits marriage of its 
members to persons within the group may 
be called endogamous. In Western society 
there are negative sanctions against upper- 
class persons marrying lower-class persons; 
yet we do not ordinarily think of the upper 
class as being endogamous. In fact, a social 
class cannot be endogamous because it has 
no consciousness of its limits. 

With the exception of hypergamy, en- 
dogamy among castes in India is a basic 
trait. A group cannot function within the 
Brahmanic system if its social area of choice 
of partners in marriage is undefined. The 
caste is a truly endogamous social entity. 
The prohibitions against out-marriage are 
not a reaction to similar actions of some 
other castes; they are the most reliable 
means available to the caste for protecting 
its heritage. Furthermore, the social heritage 
of low castes is to them as important as 
that of high castes is to the latter. 

Some students of the caste system have 
concluded that endogamy among castes is 
similar to endogamy as they observe it be- 
tween race and racé in Western society. But 
if we return to our situation in the United 
States, we shall see that neither Negroes nor 
whites belong to groups that are en- 
dogamous in the caste sense. Their choice 
of partners in marriage is limited only by 
matters of cultural compatibility or lo- 
calized racial antagonisms. A caste is or- 
ganized as a caste not only with respect to 
some specified group but with reference to 
every other conceivable group or individual. 
White people in the United States, on the 
contrary, may marry whites from any other 
part of the world. Generally they are op- 
posed to intermarriage with any people of 
color; but, unless racial antagonism be- 


comes directed, a marriage here and there 
is not particularly objectionable. When the 
social situation is favorable, as in Hawaii, 
whites may intermarry even more readily 
than some other races. 

Being themselves a colored people, Ne- 
groes have only a cultural inhibition. They 
will intermarry comparatively freely with 
every other race in the United States. In- 
deed, in some states, whites have found it 
contrary to their interest to permit mar- 
riage between Negroes and other people of 
color within the state. The opposition of 
Negroes to intermarriage with whites is a 
rather complex reaction. It varies in re- 
sponse to the attitudes of whites in different 
parts of the country. 

We may conclude, then, that endogamy 
is of different significance in caste and race 
relations. The caste is socially andcontented- 
ly locked within its immediate marital cir- 
cle; the race, on the other hand, is oppor- 
tunistic and will intermarry or refuse to do 
so as its interest or cultural strategy de- 
mands. 


DYNAMICS OF RACE RELATIONS 


The fundamental social force operating 
among Negroes is social assimilation and 
amalgamation. In America there has been a 
strain toward assimilation among most 
minority groups. This is particularly power- 
ful among Negroes because their parent- 
culture not only was designedly extirpated 
but also lost virtually all prestige on the 
American scene. Colored people, then, are 
oriented toward the broader culture of the 
country; only through social rebuffs are they 
turned back upon themselves. In this the 
attitude of whites and Negroes is not similar 
but opposed. The racially articulate whites 
feel that they must guard their exploitative 
advantage (not specifically their occupa- 
tion) for exclusive enjoyment, while Ne- 
groes are seeking increasing cultural par- 
ticipation. The difference between the racial 
attitude of whites and the caste attitude, 
so far as the social ideals of each system are 
concerned, is that whites wrongfully take 
the position of excluding groups from parti- 
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cipating freely in the common culture, while 
castes rightfully exclude outsiders from par- 
ticipating in their dharma. 


The world view of the caste is turned in- 
ward, and its force is centripetal; that of 
Negroes is turned outward, and its force is 
centrifugal. Negroes, in America at least, 
are working toward the end that Negroes as 
such shall become nonexistent. However, 
the caste of either low or high status is de- 
voted to the perpetuation of itself.* The 
solidarity of Negroes is admittedly tempo- 
rary; it is a defense-offense technique. The 
ideal of Negroes is that they should not be 
identified; they evidently want to be work- 
ers, ministers, doctors, or teachers without 
the distinction of being Negro workers, 
Negro ministers, and so on. In short, they 
want to be known unqualifiedly as Ameri- 
can citizens, which desire, in our capitalist 
society, means assimilation and amalgama- 
tion. 


THE BELIEF NOT USEFUL 


There are many reasons why the caste 
belief should not be used in scientific dis- 
cussions of race relations. The following are 
some of them. In the first place, social sci- 
entists are theoretically as interested in the 
social attributes of the caste system as they 
are in those of any other system. Hence a 
simple, almost thoughtless, consideration of 
that system is definitely to be discouraged. 


't According to James Weldon Johnson, “We 
should by all means make our schools and institu- 
tions as excellent as we can possibly make them; and 
by that very act we reduce the certainty that they 
will forever remain schools and institutions for ‘Ne- 
groes only.’.... We should gather all the strength 
and experience we can from imposed segregation. 
But any good we are able to derive from the system 
we should consider as a means, not an end. The 
strength and experience we gain from it should be 
applied to the objective of entering into, not staying 
out of, the body politic” (Negro Americans, What 
Now? [New York, 1935], p. 17). 
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The caste system of our own time is not 
very much different from what it was some 
three thousand years ago, being a very 
powerful form of cultural organization. The 
early Greek invasion left almost no imprint 
upon it; and when the modern Europeans 
came upon it, Mohammedanism seemed just 
about to be swallowed. Evidently, however, 
Hinduism, like all other cultures, has met 
its match in Western culture. The caste 
system is not yet in its death throes, but it is 
squirming under the impact of capitalism. 
It should be more interesting to observe the 
social phenomena involved in the battle of 
these two great cultures than to make a 
hasty identification of them. It may be well 
to mention that the Vedic Indians could not 
possibly have known the phenomenon 
which we today call ‘“‘race prejudice.” 

Then, too, the use of the concept “‘caste”’ 
in the study of race relations is a disecono- 
my. It involves a definition of race accord- 
ing to common usage and a substitution of 
the term “caste” for “race,” then a defini- 
tion of the term “‘caste,’’ which must again 
be identified with the popular meaning of 
the concept “race”—a totally unwarranted 
neology. 

Probably the most serious objection to 
the use of the caste belief is that it serves 
almost invariably to obfuscate the most sig- 
nificant aspects of race relations. At points 
where light is most needed, the caste school 
of race relations usually brings into service 
the mysticism of caste, and the result is 
frequently utterly misleading. 

Moreover, the caste idea as used by them 
is neither a hypothesis, a theory, nor a de- 
scription of some society; therefore it ex- 
plains nothing. It is, in fact, a mystical con- 
cept, which has authority neither in the 
caste system of India nor in the dynamic 
social and political class system of Western 
society. 
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THE HOMECOMER 
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ABSTRACT 


The homecomer hopes in vain to re-establish the old intimate we-relations with the home group as recur- 
rent ones. Analyses of the equivocal concepts “home”’ and “primary relations,” from the point of view of the 
man left behind, as well as of the absent one, reveal that separation interrupts the community of space and 
time which the other has experienced as a unique individuality. Both sides, instead, build up a system of 
pseudo-types of the other which is hard to remove and never can be removed entirely because the homecomer, 
as well as the welcomer, has changed. This is of practical importance in the case of the returning veteran, 
whose life in the army shows a strange ambivalence not found in civil life. 


The Phaeacian sailors deposited the sleep- 
ing Odysseus on the shore of Ithaca, his 
homeland, to reach which he had struggled 
for twenty years of unspeakable suffering. 
He stirred and woke from sleep in the iand 
of his fathers, but he knew not his where- 
abouts. Ithaca showed to him an unac- 
customed face; he did not recognize the 
pathways stretching far into the distance, 
the quiet bays, the crags and precipices. 
He rose to his feet and stood staring at what 
was his own land, crying mournfully: 
“Alas! and now where on earth am [? What 
do I here myself?”’ That he had been absent 
for so long was not the whole reason why 
he did not recognize his own country; in 
part it was because goddess Pallas Athene 
had thickened the air about him to keep 
him unknown “while she made him wise to 
things.’”’ Thus Homer tells the story of the 
most famous home-coming in the literature 
of the world. 


To the homecomer home shows—at least 
in the beginning—an unaccustomed face. 
He believes himself to be in a strange coun- 
try, a stranger among strangers, until the 
goddess dissipates the veiling mist. But the 
homecomer’s attitude differs from that of 
the stranger. The latter is about to join a 
group which is not and never has been his 
own. He knows that he will find himself in 
an unfamiliar world, differently organized 
than that from which he comes, full of pit- 


*The presentation follows the translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey by T. E. Shaw (“Lawrence of Ara- 
bia”) (New York: Oxford University Press, 1932). 


falls and hard to master.? The homecomer, 
however, expects to return to an environ- 
ment of which he always had and—so he 
thinks—still has intimate knowledge and 
which he has just to take for granted in 
order to find his bearings within it. The 
approaching stranger has to anticipate in a 
more or less empty way what he will find; 
the homecomer has just to recur to the 
memories of his past. So he feels; and be- 
cause he feels, so he will suffer the typical 
shock described by Homer. 

These typical experiences of the home- 
comer will be analyzed in the following in 
general terms of the social psychology. The 
returning veteran is, of course an outstand- 
ing example of the situation under scrutiny. 
His special problems, however, have re- 
cently been widely discussed in manybooks 
and articles,} and it is not my aim to refer 


2 Cf. the present writer’s paper ‘“The Stranger,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 6 (May, 
1944), 500-507. 


3 We mention, in the first place, Professor Wil- 
lard Waller’s Veteran Comes Back (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1944), an excellent sociological analy- 
sis of the civilian made into a professional soldier 
and of the soldier-turned-veteran who comes back to 
an alien homeland; also—Professor Dixon Wecter, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Houghton, Mifflin, 1944), with valuable docu- 
ments relating to the American soldier returning 
from four wars and very helpful bibliographical 
references; finally, the discussion of the veteran 
problem in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘Annual 
Forum on Current Problems,’’ October 22, 1944 
(Sec. VIII), especially the contributions of Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Lieutenant Charles G. Bolte, and 
Sergeant William J. Caldwell. See also the very in- 
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to them otherwise than as examples. We 
could refer also to the traveler who comes 
back from foreign countries, the emigrant 
who returns to his native land, the boy who 
“made good” abroad and now settles in his 
home town.‘ They all are instances of the 
“homecomer,” defined as one who comes 
back for good to his home,—not as one re- 
turning for a temporary stay, such as the 
soldier on a thirty-day leave or the college 
boy spending the Christmas vacation with 
his family. 

What, however, has to be understood by 
“home’”’? “Home is where one starts from,”’ 
says the poet.’ “The home is the place to 
which a man intends to return when he is 
away from it,” says the jurist.° The home is 
starting-point as well as terminus. It is the 
null-point of the system of co-ordinates 
which we ascribe to the world in order to 
find our bearings in it. Geographically 
“home’”’ means a certain spot on the surface 
of the earth. Where I happen to be is my 
“abode”; where I intend to stay is my 
“‘residence’’; where I come from and whither 
I want to return is my “home.” Yet home is 
not merely the homestead—my house, my 
room, my garden, my town—but everything 
it stands for. The symbolic character of the 
notion “home”’ is emotionally evocative and 
hard to describe. Home means different 
things to different people. It means, of 
course, father-house and mother-tongue, the 
family, the sweetheart, the friends; it means 
a beloved landscape, “songs my mother 
taught me,” food prepared in a particular 
way, familiar things for daily use, folkways, 
and personal habits—briefly, a peculiar way 
of life composed of small and important 


teresting collection of servicemen’s Letiers Home, 
arranged and edited by Mina Curtiss (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1944). 

4 Cf. the fine analysis of this situation in Thomas 
Wolfe’s short story, “The Return of the Prodigal,”’ 
in The Hills Beyond (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941). 

5 T.S. Eliot, Four Quartets (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1943), p. 17. 

6 Joseph H. Beale, A Treatise on the Conflict of 
Laws (New Yorx: Baker, Voorhis, 1935), I, 126. 
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elements, likewise cherished. Chevron, a 
Marine Corps newspaper, inquired what 
United States soldiers in the South Pacific 
miss most, outside of families and sweet- 
hearts. Here are some of the answers: “‘A 
fresh lettuce and tomato sandwich with ice- 
cold fresh milk to wash it down.’ ‘Fresh 
milk and the morning paper at the front- 
door.’ ‘The smell of a drugstore.’ ‘A train 
and the engine whistle.’”’? All these things, 
badly missed if not available, were probably 
not particularly appreciated so long as they 
were accessible at any time. They had just 
their humble place among the collective 
value “homely things.” Thus, home means 
one thing to the man who never has left it, 
another thing to the man who dwells far 
from it, and still another to him who re- 
turns. 

“To feel at home” is an expression of the 
highest degree of familiarity and intimacy. 
Life at home follows an organized pattern of 
routine; it has its well-determined goals and 
well-proved means to bring them about, 
consisting of a set of traditions, habits, 
institutions, timetables for activities of all 
kinds, etc. Most of the problems of daily 
life can be mastered by following this pat- 
tern. There is no need to define or redefine 
situations which have occurred so many 
times or to look for new solutions of old 
problems hitherto handled satisfactorily. 
The way of life at home governs as a scheme 
of expression and interpretation not only 
my own acts but also those of the other mem- 
bers of the in-group. I may trust that, using 
this scheme, I shall understand what the 
other means and make myself understand- 
able to him. The system of relevances® 
adopted by the members of the in-group 
shows a high degree of conformity. I have 
always a fair chance—subjectively and ob- 
jectively—to predict the other’s action to- 
ward me as well as the other’s reaction to 
my own social acts. We not only may fore- 
cast what will happen tomorrow, but we also 

7 Quoted from Time, June 5, 1944; other exam- 
ples can be found in Wecter, op. cit., pp. 495 ff. 


8 This term has been discussed in the afore-men- 
tioned paper on “The Stranger,” Joc. cit., pp. 500 ff. 
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have a fair chance to plan correctly the more 
distant future. Things will in substance con- 
tinue to be what they have been so far. Of 
course, there are new situations, unexpected 
events. But at home, even deviations from 
the daily routine life are mastered in a way 
defined by the general style in which people 
at home deal with extraordinary situations. 
There is a way—a proved way—for meet- 
ing a crisis in business life, for settling family 
problems, for determining the attitude to 
adopt toward illness and even death. Para- 
doxically formulated, there is even a routine 
way for handling the novel. 

In terms of social relationships, it could 
be said that life at home is, for the most part, 
actually or at least potentially life in so- 
called primary groups. This term was coined 
by Cooley? to designate intimate face-to- 
face relationship and has become a current, 
although contested,’ feature of sociological 
textbooks. It will be helpful for our purpose 
to analyze some of the implications hid- 
den in this highly equivocal term. 

First of all, we have to distinguish be- 
tween face-to-face relationships and inti- 
mate relationships. A face-to-face relation- 
ship presupposes that those who participate 
in it have space and time in common as long 
as the relation lasts. Community of space 
means, on the one hand, that for each part- 
ner the other’s body, his facial expressions, 
his gestures, etc., are immediately observ- 
able as symptoms of his thought. The field of 
the other’s expressions is wide open for pos- 
sible interpretation, and the actor may con- 
trol immediately and directly the effect of 
his own social acts by the reaction of his 
fellow. On the other hand, community of 


9Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New 
York: Scribners, 1909), chaps. iii—v. 


t0 Cf. R. M. Maclver, Society (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1937), chapter on the “Primary Group 
and Large Scale Association” (esp. p. 236 n.); Ed- 
ward C, Jandy, Charles H.Cooley, His Life and Social 
Theory (New York: Dryden Press, 1942); pp. 171-81; 
Ellsworth Faris, ‘““Primary Group, Essence and Acci- 
dent,” American Journal of Sociology, XXX (July, 
1932), 41-45; Frederick R. Clow, ‘“‘Cooley’s Doctrine 
of Primary Groups,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXV (Noveisber, 1919), 326-47. 
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space means that a certain sector of the 
outer world is equally accessible to all the 
partners in the face-to-face relationship. 
The same things are within reach, within 
sight, within hearing, and so on. Within this 
common horizon there are objects of com- 
mon interest and common relevance; things 
to work with or upon, actually or potential- 
ly. Community of time does not refer so 
much to the extent of outer (objective) time 
shared by the partners but to the fact that 
each of them participates in the onrolling 
inner life of the other. In the face-to-face 
relation I can grasp the other’s thoughts in 
a vivid present as they develop and build 
themselves up, and so can he with reference 
to my stream of thought; and both of us 
know and take into account this possibility. 
The other is to me, and I am to the other, 
not an abstraction, not a mere instance of 
typical behavior, but, by the very reason 
of our sharing a common vivid present, this 
unique individual personality in this unique 
particular situation. These are, very rough- 
ly outlined, some of the features of the face- 
to-face relation which we prefer to call the 
“pure we-relation.” It is, indeed, of out- 
standing importance in its own right be- 
cause it can be shown that all other social 
relationships can, and for certain purposes 
have to be, interpreted as derived from the 
pure we-relation. 

Yet it is important to understand that 
the pure we-relation refers merely to the 
formal structure of social relationships 
based upon community of space and time. 
It may be filled with a great variety of con- 
tents showing manifold degrees of intimacy 
and anonymity. To share the vivid present 
of a woman we love or of the neighbor in 
the subway are certainly different kinds of 
fact-to-face relations. Cooley’s concept of 
primary groups, however, presupposes a 
particular content of such a relationship— 
namely, intimacy." We have to forego here 
the analysis of this ill-defined term which 
could be made explicit only by embarking 


11 We disregard here entirely Cooley’s untenable 
theory of “primary ideals,” such as loyalty, truth, 
service, kindness, etc. 
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upon an investigation of the layers of per- 
sonality involved, the schemes of expres- 
sion and interpretation presupposed, and 
the common system of relevance referred to 
by the partners. It suffices that the cate- 
gory of intimacy is independent of that of 
the face-to-face relation. 

However, the term “primary group,” 
as generally used, implies a third notion, 
which itself is independent of either of the 
two mentioned above, namely, the recur- 
rent character of certain social relation- 
ships. It is by no means restricted to pure 
we-relations and to intimate relations, al- 
though we are going to choose our examples 
from them. A marriage, a friendship, a fami- 
ly group, a kindergarten, does not consist of 
a permanent, a strictly continuous, primary 
face-to-face relationship but rather of a 
series of merely intermittent face-to-face 
relationships. More precisely, the so-called 
“primary groups” are institutionalized situ- 
ations which make it possible to re-establish 
the interrupted we-relation and to continue 
where it was broken off last time. There is, 
of course, no certainty, but just a mere 
chance, that such a re-establishment and 
continuation will succeed. But it is char- 
acteristic in the primary group as conceived 
by Cooley that the existence of such a 
chance is taken for granted by all its mem- 
bers. 

After these parenthetical and all too 
casual explications, we may, for the present 
purpose, stick to our previous statement 
that life at home means, for the most part, 
life in actual or potential primary groups. 
The meaning of this statement has now be- 
come clear. It means to have in common 
with others a section of space and time, and 
therewith surrounding objects as possible 
ends and means, and interests based upon 
an underlying more or less homogeneous 
system of relevances; it means, further- 
more, that the partners in a primary rela- 
tionship experience one another as unique 
personalities in a vivid present, by following 
their unfolding thought as an ongoing oc- 
currence and by sharing, therefore, their 
anticipations of the future as plans, as hopes 
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or as anxieties; it means, finally, that each 
of them has the chance to re-establish the 
we-relation, if interrupted, and to continue 
it as if no intermittance had occurred. To 
each of the partners the other’s life becomes, 
thus, a part of his own autobiography, an 
element of his personal history. What he is, 
what he grew to be, what he will become is 
codetermined by his taking part in the 
manifold actual or potential primary rela- 
tionships which prevail within the home- 
group. 

This is the aspect of the social structure 
of the home world for the man who lives in 
it. The aspect changes entirely for the man 
who has left home. To him life at home is no 
longer accessible in immediacy. He has 
stepped, so to speak, into another social di- 
mension not covered by the system of co- 
ordinates used as the scheme of reference 
for life at home. No longer does he experi- 
ence as a participant in a vivid present the 
many we-relations which form the texture 
of the home group. His leaving home has 
replaced these vivid experiences with memo- 
ries, and these memories preserve merely 
what home life meant up to the moment he 
left it behind. The ongoing development 
has come to a standstill. What has been so 
far a series of unique constellations, formed 
by individual persons, relations, and groups, 
receives the character of mere types; and 
this typification entails, by necessity, a 
deformation of the underlying structure of 
relevances. To a certain degree the same 
holds good for those left behind. By cutting 
off the community of space and time, for 
example, the field within which the other’s 
expressions manifest themselves and are 
open to interpretation has been narrowed. 
The other’s personality is no longer acces- 
sible as a unit; it has been broken down into 
pieces. There is no longer the total experi- 
ence of the beloved person, his gestures, his 
way of walking and of speaking, of listening 
and of doing things; what remains are recol- 
lections, a photograph, some handwritten 
lines. This situation of the separated per- 
sons is, to a certain degree, that of those in 
bereavement; “partir, c’est mourir un peu.” 
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To be sure, there still are means of com- 
munication, such as the letter. But the let- 
ter-writer addresses himself to the type of 
addressee as he knew him when they sepa- 
rated, and the addressee reads the letter as 
written by the person typically the same as 
the one he left behind.”? Presupposing such a 
typicality (and any typicality) means as- 
suming that what has been proved to be 
typical in the past will have a good chance 
to be typical in the future, or, in other words, 
that life will continue to be what it has 
been so far: the same things will remain rel- 
evant, the same degree of intimacy in per- 
sonal relationships will prevail, etc. Yet by 
the mere change of surroundings, other 
things have become important for both, old 
experiences are re-evaluated; novel ones, 
inaccessible to the other, have emerged 
in each partner’s life. Many a soldier in the 
combat line is astonished to find letters from 
home lacking any understanding of his situ- 
ation, because they underscore the relevance 
of things which are of no importance to him 
in his actual situation, although they would 
be the subject of many deliberations if he 
were at home and had to handle them. This 
change of the system of relevance has its 
corollary in the changing degree of intimacy. 
The term “intimacy” designates here merely 
the degree of reliable knowledge we have of 
another person or of a social relationship, a 
group, a cultural pattern, or a thing. As far 
as a person is concerned, intimate knowledge 
enables us to interpret what he means and to 
forecast his actions and reactions. In the 
highest form of intimacy, we know, to quote 
Kipling, the other’s “naked soul.” But 
separation conceals the other behind a 
strange disguise, hard to remove. From the 
point of view of the absent one the longing 
for re-establishing the old intimacy—not 
only with persons but also with things—is 
the main feature of what is called “home- 
sickness.”’ Yet, the change in the system 
of relevance and in the degree of intimacy 


12Cf. Georg Simmel’s excellent analysis of the 
sociology of the letter in his Soziologie, Untersuchun- 
gen tiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung (Leipzig, 
1922), pp. 379-82. 
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just described is differently experienced by 
the absent one and by the home group. The 
latter continues its daily life within the cus- 
tomary pattern. Certainly, this pattern, too, 
will have changed and even in a more or less 
abrupt way. But those at home, although 
aware of this change, lived together through 
this changing world, experienced it as chang- 
ing in immediacy, adapted their interpreta- 
tive system, and adjusted themselves to the 
change. In other words, the system may have 
changed entirely, but it changed as a sys- 
tem; it was never disrupted and broken down; 
even in its modification it is still an ap- 
propriate device for mastering life. The 
in-group has now other goals and other 
means for attaining them, but still it re- 
mains an in-group. 

The absent one has the advantage of | 
knowing the general style of this pattern. 
He may from previous experiences conclude 
what attitude mother will take to the task of 
running the household under the rationing 
system, how sister will feel in the war plant, 
what a Sunday means without pleasure 
driving.'’ Those left at home have no im- 
mediate experience of how the soldier lives 
at the front. There are reports in the news- 
papers and over the radio, recitals from 
homecomers, movies in technicolor, official 
and unofficial propaganda, all of which 
build up a stereotype of the soldier’s life 
“somewhere in France’ or “somewhere in 
the Pacific.”’ For the most part, these stereo- 
types are not spontaneously formed but are 
directed, censored for military or political 
reasons, and designed to build up morale at 
the home front or to increase the efficiency 
of war production or the subscription of war 
bonds. There is no warrant whatsoever that 
what is described as typical by all these 
sources of information is also relevant to 
the absent member of the in-group. Any 
soldier knows that his style of living depends 


13 This, of course, does not hold in case of a 
violent destruction of the home by catastrophies or 
enemy action. Then, however, not only may the 
general style of the pattern of home life have 
changed entirely but even the home itself may have 
ceased to exist. The absent one is then “homeless” 
in the true sense and has no place to return to. 
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upon the military group to which he belongs, 
the job allotted to him within this group, the 
attitude of his officers and comrades. That 
is what counts, and not the bulletin “All 
quiet on the western front.” But whatever 
occurs to him under these particular cir- 


cumstances is his individual, personal, 
unique experience which he never will allow 
to be typified. When the soldier returns and 
starts to speak—if he starts to speak at all— 
he is bewildered to see that his listeners, 
even the sympathetic ones, do not under- 
stand the uniqueness of these individual ex- 
periences which have rendered him another 
man. They try to find familiar traits in what 
he reports by subsuming it under (heir 
preformed types of the soldier’s life at the 
front. To them there are only small details 
in which his recital deviates from what every 
homecomer has told and what they have 
read in magazines and seen in the movies. 
So it may happen that many acts which 
seem to the people at home the highest ex- 
pression of courage are to the soldier in bat- 
tle merely the struggle for survival or the 
fulfilment of a duty, whereas many in- 
stances of real endurance, sacrifice, and 
heroism remain unnoticed or unappreciated 
by people at home." 

This discrepancy between the uniqueness 
and decisive importance that the absent one 
attributes to his experiences and their 
pseudo-typification by the people at home, 
who impute to them a pseudo-relevance, is 
one of the biggest obstacles to mutual re- 
establishment of the disrupted we-relations. 
Yet the success or failure of the homecoming 
will depend upon the chance of transforming 
these social relations into recurrent ones. 
But, even if such a discrepancy did not pre- 
vail, the complete solution of this problem 
would remain an unrealizable ideal. 

What is here in question is nothing less 
than the irreversibility of inner time. It is 
the same problem which Heraclitus visual- 
ized with his statement that we cannot 


“Without exception G.I.’s most dislike tin- 
horn war and home-front heroics” is the summary of 
a poll by Time correspondents: “What kind of 
movies do G.I.’s like?” (Time, August 14, 1944). 
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bathe twice in the same river; which Bergson 
analyzed in his philosophy of the durée; 
which Kierkegaard described as the problem 
of “repetition”; which Péguy had in mind 
in saying that the road which leads from 
Paris to Chartres has a different aspect 
from the road which leads from Chartres 
to Paris; and it is the same problem which, 
in a somewhat distorted fashion, occupies 
G. H. Mead’s Philosophy of the Present. The 
mere fact that we grow older, that novel 
experiences emerge continuously within our 
stream of thought, that previous experi- 
ences are permanently receiving additional 
interpretative meanings in the light of these 
supervenient experiences, which have, more 
or less, changed our state of mind—all these 
basic features of our mental life bar a recur- 
rence of the same. Being recurrent, the re- 
current is not the same any more. Repetition 
might be aimed at and longed for: what 
belongs to the past can never be reinstated in 
another present exactly as it was. When it 
emerged, it carried along empty anticipa- 
tions, horizons of future developments, ref- 
erences to chances and possibilities; now, 
in hindsight, these anticipations prove to 
have been or not to have been fulfilled; the 
perspectives have changed; what was mere- 
ly in the horizon has shifted toward the 
center of attention or disappeared entirely; 
former chances have turned into realities 
or proved to be impossibilities—briefly, the 
former experience has now another meaning. 

This is certainly not the place to embark 
upon an analysis of the highly complicated 
philosophical problems of time, memory, 
and meaning here involved. They are just 
mentioned for two reasons: First, in the 
present state of the social sciences it seems 
always to be useful to show that the analy- 
sis of a concrete sociological problem, if only 
driven far enough, necessarily leads to 
certain basic philosophical questions which 
social scientists cannot dodge by using un- 
clarified terms such as “environment,” 
“adjustment,” “adaptation,” “cultural 
pattern,” and so on. Second, this set of 
problems determines decisively the form, if 
not the content, of the attitude of the home- 


comer even if he does not find that sub- 
stantial changes have occurred in the life of 
the home group or in its relations to him. 
Even then, the home to which he returns is 
by no means the home he left or the home 
which he recalled and longed for during his 
absence. And, for the same reason, the 
homecomer is not the same man who left. 
He is neither the same for himself nor for 
those who await his return. 

This statement holds good for any kind of 
home-coming. Even if we return home after 
a short vacation, we find that the old ac- 
customed surroundings have received an 
added meaning derived from and based up- 
on our experiences during our absence. 
Whatever the accompanying evaluation 
may be, things and men will, at least in the 
beginning, have another face. It will need a 
certain effort to transform our activities 
again into routine work and to reactivate 
our recurrent relations with men and things. 
No wonder, since we intended our vacation 
to be an interruption of our daily routine. 

Homer tells of the landing of Odysseus’ 
comrades at the island of the lotus-eaters. 
The lotus-eaters devised not death for the 
intruders but gave them a dish of their 
lotus flowers; and as each tasted this honey- 
sweet plant, the wish to return grew faint 
in him: he preferred to dwell forever with 
the lotus-eating men, feeding upon lotus and 
letting fade from his mind all longing for 
home. 

To a certain extent, each homecomer has 
tasted the magic fruit of strangeness, be it 
sweet or bitter. Even amid the overwhelm- 
ing longing for home there remains the wish 
to transplant into the old pattern something 
of the novel goals, of the newly discovered 
means to realize them, of the skills and ex- 
periences acquired abroad. We cannot be 
astonished, therefore, that a United States 
War Department survey of June, 1944," 
showed that 40 per cent of the discharged 
veterans being sent back to civilian life 
through eastern “separation centers’ did 
not want their old jobs back and did not 
want even to return to their old communi- 


ts According to Time, June 12, 1944. 
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ties. On the Pacific Coast the percentage 
of those men was even greater. 


A small-town newspaper celebrated the 
home-coming of the local hero, giving a full 
account of his feats of extraordinary bold- 
ness, efficient leadership, steadfastness, and 
willingness to assume responsibility. The 
recital ends with the enumeration of the 
decorations justly awarded to him and with 
the statement that Lieutenant X. had al- 
ways enjoyed the good will of his community, 
where he had served for years as cigar clerk 
in a prominent local store. This case seems 
to be a rather typical one. A young man 
lives for years in a small town, a regular 
fellow, liked by everybody, but in an occu- 
pation which, honorable as it is, does not 
give him any chance to prove his worth. 
Quite possibly, he himself was not aware of 
what he could perform. The war gives him 
such an opportunity; he makes good and 
receives the reward he deserves. Can we ex- 
pect, can we wish, that such a man should 
come home not only to family and sweet- 
heart but also to his place behind the cigar 
counter? Have we not to hope that Lieu- 
tenant X. will avail himself of the facilities 
provided by Congress in the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” to obtain a position in civil life 
more appropriate to his gifts? 

But—and here we touch upon a chief 
problem of the homecomer—it is unfortu- 
nately an unwarranted assumption that 
social functions which stood the test within 
one system of social life will continue to do 
so if transplanted into another system. This 
general proposition is especially applicable to 
the problem of the returning veteran. From 
the sociological point of view, army life 
shows a strange ambivalence. Considered as 
an in-group, the army is characterized by an 
exceptionally high degree of constraint, of 
discipline imposed authoritatively upon the 
behavior of the individual by a controlling 
normative structure. The sense of duty, com- 
radeship, the feeling of solidarity, and sub- 
ordination are the outstanding features de- 
veloped in the individual—all this, however, 
within a frame of means and ends imposed 
by the group and not open to his own choice. 
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These features prevail in times of peace as 
well as in times of war. However, in timc . of 
war they do not regulate the behavior of 
the members of the in-group in relation to 
members of the out-group—that is, the 
enemy. The combatant’s attitude toward 
the enemy in battle is, and is supposed to be, 
rather the opposite of disciplined constraint. 
War is the archetype of that social structure 
which Durkheim calls the state of “anomie.” 
The specific valor of the fighting warrior 
consists in his will and adroitness in over- 
coming the other in a desperate struggle of 
power, and it cannot be easily used within 
that pattern of civilian life which has pre- 
vailed in Western democracies. Moreover, 
the homecoming soldier returns to an in- 
group, the homeworld in the postwar period, 
which itself is marked by a certain degree of 
anomie, of lack of control and discipline. 
He finds, then, that anomie is no longer to 
be the basic structure of his relations with 
the out-group but is a feature of the in- 
group itself, toward the members of which 
he cannot apply the techniques permitted 
and required within the anomie situation 
of battle. In this civil world he will have to 
choose his own goals and the means to at- 
tain them and can no longer depend upon 
authority and guidance. He will feel, as 
Professor Waller puts it, like a ‘“‘motherless 
chile.” 

Another factor supervenes. In times of 
war the members of the armed forces have a 
privileged status within the community as a 
whole. “The best for our boys in the serv- 
ice” is more than a mere slogan. It is the 
expression of prestige deservedly accorded 
to those who might have to give their life 
for their country or at least to those who 
left family, studies, occupation, and the 
amenities of civil life for a highly valued in- 
terest of the community. The civilian looks 
at the man in uniform as an actual or future 
fighter; and so, indeed, the man in uniform 
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looks at himself, even if he performs merely 
desk work in an army office somewhere in 
the United States. This humbler occupation 
does not matter; to him, too, the induction 
marked a turning-point in his life. But the 
discharged homecomer is deprived of his 
uniform and with it of his privileged status 
within the community. This does not mean 
that he will lose, by necessity, the prestige 
acquired as an actual or potential defender 
of the homeland, although history does not 
show that exaggerated longevity is accorded 
to the memory of glory. This is partly be- 
cause of the disappointment at home that 
the returning veteran does not correspond 
to the pseudo-type of the man whom they 
have been expecting. 

This leads to a practical conclusion. 
Much has been done and still more will be 
done to prepare the homecoming veteran for 
the necessary process of adjustment. How- 
ever, it seems to be equally indispensable to 
prepare the home group accordingly. They 
have to learn through the press, the radio, 
the movies, that the man whom they await 
will be another and not the one they im- 
agined him to be. It will be a hard task to 
use the propaganda machine in the opposite 
direction, namely, to destroy the pseudo- 
type of the combatant’s life and the soldier’s 
life in general and to replace it by the truth. 
But it is indispensable to undo the glori- 
fication of a questionable Hollywood-made 
heroism by bringing out the real picture of 
what these men endure, how they live, and 
what they think and feel—a picture no less 
meritorious and no less evocative. 

In the beginning it is not only the home- 
land that shows to the homecomer an un- 
accustomed face. The homecomer appears 
equally strange to those who expect him, 
and the thick air about him will keep him 
unknown. Both the homecomer and the wel- 
comer will need the help of a Mentor to 
“make them wise to things.”’ 
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A study of first- and second-generation Norwegians in a prairie town and a farming community shows 
that four classes may be conceived of as taking their places along a continuum of acculturation. Most striking 
is the fact that, while the country people “live”? Norwegian—speaking the language, telling the folk tales— 
twice as many townsmen join Norwegian societies and symbolically express their cultural identification. Yet, 
never having been made to feel inferior or unsuccessful, the Norwegians are superficially integrated in Ameri- 
can society, without sacrificing much of their Old World heritage. It is unrealistic to use “assimilation cycle” 


as a frame of reference in studying such a group. 


One of the most distinctive features of 
American life throughout its history has 
been its pattern of ethnic groups. Those oc- 
cupying subordinate status in the social 
structure have been the subject of greatest 
interest and research. In the past, minority- 
group research has been handicapped by a 
sociological theory which made the immi- 
grant-assimilation cycle the central thesis— 
the ‘“‘melting-pot theory”; more recently, 
minority-group research has been impeded 
by an equally inadequate set of theoretical 
constructs based on the more dramatic con- 
flict or pathological situations—‘‘race” con- 
flicts and marginal groups and persons. With 
due respect for past findings, we must recog- 
nize the need for theory and research in 
keeping with the existing social structure 
and functional realities of America’s ethnic 
groups. 

Although minority groups are to be 
found in nearly every section of the United 
States, each cultural area possesses unique 
variations in its ethnic relationships growing 
out of the ethos of the local social order. We 
must take account of the prevailing concep- 
tions held by communities of the inherent 
qualities of their varied populations, the 
ordering of these groups into a social hier- 
archy, the degree of congruency and accept- 
ability of the existent norms and modes of 
living, the extent of socioeconomic rivalries, 
the “social visibility” of subgroups, the 

* The opinions contained herein are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 


official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


nexus between conceived sources of insecuri- 
ty and measures undertaken for coping with 
status hazards, degree of rigidity of cultural 
complexes, and the dimensions of contem- 
porary changes and secular forces.’ 

This study is focused on an ethnic group 
pattern in prairie society, using the Nor- 
wegians to illustrate some of the current 
processes of acculturation of the area. Un- 
like the ethnic and “racial’’ enclaves of sea- 
board cities, prairie minority groups neither 
entered a closely knit society nor were 
forced to conform to an established system 
of values antithetical to their indigenous 
ones.? The Norwegians, consequently, found 
themselves free to develop their own social 
organization as they adjusted to prairie 
economy and ways of living required by the 
environment. It is obvious that much of the 
Old World tradition should persist and, 
blending with the new, evoke some internal 
conflicts; but it is a unique fact that Norwe- 
gians were not frustrated by outside con- 
trols to the degree that they displaced their 
anxieties and discontents on each other. No 
external norms prevailed to cause cleavages 
within the ethnic group, with the younger 


«See George W. Hill, ““The Use of the Culture- 
Area Concept in Social Research,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVII (1941), 39-47; Kimball Young’s 
discussion of cultural islands in his Sociology (1942), 
pp. 857-58. 


2 An important exception to the latter is the case 
of the Indians (see J. Useem, G. Macgregor, and R. 
H. Useem, “Wartime Employment and Cultural 
Adjustments of the Rosebud Sioux,” Applied An- 
thropology, II, No. 2 ([1943], 1-9). 
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rejecting the older or the city dweller the 
countryman, in order to win acceptance in 
a dominant social order. In more recent 
years differences in outlook between sec- 
tions of the Norwegian population have 
occurred because of the uneven rate of secu- 
larization, but the basic values peculiar to 
the group remain. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The formative years of western prairie 
society—roughly between the Civil War and 
the turn of the century—witnessed a major 
influx of a variety of Old World stocks and 
smaller groups of ‘“‘Americans’’—Yankees, 
New Yorkers, and southerners. More than 
80 per cent of the immigrant Norwegians 
to America settled in the tier of states from 
Illinois through the Dakotas, an area for a 
time locally referred to as ‘‘New Norway.’ 
In the triangle of prairie country between 
the upper Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers, Norwegians constituted one of the 
first major groups of permanent settlers, 
but soon were outnumbered as Danes, 
Swedes, Germans, and Dutch flanked their 
settlements. 

The fluid, unintegrated social order of 
this early period precluded the domination 
of the total society by any one ethnic group. 
An inchoate, frontier culture with pioneer, 
primary-group values constituted the tradi- 
tion of the region. Each ethnic group took 
possession of a block of land, acquired free- 
holds, developed a self-sufficient economy, 
and proceeded to fashion its own way of 
life in a cultural island in which social inter- 
action was confined almost exclusively to 
the in-group. 

Although the Norwegians who settled 
the prairies had no pioneer tradition, their 
modes of thought were well suited to the 
mores and economic demands of frontier 
life. In both prairie farm and town their 


3 Lawrence M. Larson, ‘“The Norwegian Element 
in the Northwest,” American Historical Review, 
XXXX (October, 1934), 29-81. For an excellent 
account of the recent history of the Norwegian in 
American life see T. C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration 
to America: The American Transition, Vol. II (1940). 


ingrained habits of industry, frugality, and 
perseverance, their faith in the future, their 
undeviating determination to “succeed,” 
and their family solidarity and group cohe- 
siveness enabled them to survive where 
others failed.‘ 

To the Norwegian pioneers, prairie so- 
ciety with its seemingly unlimited opportu- 
nities, appeared in sharp contrast to the Old 
World. No longer were their aspirations for 
status frustrated by a fixed social hierarchy, 
limited landholding opportunities, quasi- 
monopolistic occupations, or aristocrat- 
dominated bureaucracy. And yet the proc- 
ess of adjustment to pioneer life was not 
smooth; sharp intragroup controversies 
were common;’ transformation of the un- 
broken sod into farms, difficult; and estab- 
lishment of secure business enterprise in the 
unstable economy of the towns, hazardous. 
However grave these difficulties, they never 
imperiled the existence of the Norwegian 
settlements as integral social groups or pre- 
vented their adaptation to the socioeconom- 
ic order of the prairies. 

Recent decades, especially the years be- 
tween the two world wars, have witnessed 
a profound modification of prairie society 
in response to the process of secularization. 
Greater reliance on a money economy has 
subjected social relationships to the pressure 
of contractual, commercial mores. Alterna- 
tive modes of behavior have displaced many 


4The mind-set of any people is an evanescent 
quality to identify, but the attributes here presented 
have been noted independently by a number of able 
students (see, e.g., Marcus Lee Hansen, The Immi- 
grant in American History [1940], pp. 53-77; and 
Carl Wittke, We Who Built America [1939], pp. 
284-93). 


5 Religious schisms and nativistic movements 
evoked bitter controversies centered around such 
issues as the use of lay ministers, retention of the 
structure of the Old World church, the perfectibility 
of man, the imminence of the end of the world, the 
annihilation of the wicked, the establishment of 
secular schools. Nor was the incidence of mental 
disorders, particularly among farm women, without 
significance (see Lawrence M. Larson, The Changing 
West [1937]; and @rnulv @deggaard, Emigration and 
Insanity: A Study of Mental Disease among the Nor- 
wegian Population of Minnesota [1932)). 


cultural universals as the internal organiza- 
tion of prairie life became specialized and 
differentiated. With an enlarged area of so- 
cial interaction came incentives to greater 
participation in the life of the larger Ameri- 
can society. Unlike the conquered Sioux 
Indians who were forced to adapt to an en- 
tirely alien culture or the utopian-minded 
Hutterites of the prairies who resisted all 
external influences, the Norwegians re- 
sponded to the changing times neither by 
cultural collapse and disorganization as did 
the former, nor by rigid self-imposed cul- 
tural isolation, as did the latter.® For the 
Norwegians the expanding social order 
brought new outlets for their activity: busi- 
ness entrepreneurship, commercial farming, 
politics, and the governmental bureaucracy. 
The Protestant ethic, deeply imbedded in 
Norwegian-Lutheran culture,? fused with 
Darwinian concepts of survival and progress 
and formed the ideological framework for 
participating in the newer forms of compe- 
tition. Thus the Norwegian group, highly 
motivated to attain “worldly success,” 
possessing an aggressive spirit, and con- 
fronted with few barriers, soon gained and 
maintained middle-class position in the 
nascent hierarchy of prairie society. 


THE SAMPLE 


In order to examine the Norwegian mind- 
set and processes of group life in prairie so- 
ciety today, the Norwegians living in a city 
in western Iowa and in a near-by South 
Dakota farm community were selected for 
intensive study.* These two sites, stretching 


®See Useem, Macgregor, and Useem, op. cit.; 
Lee E. Deets, The Hutterites: A Study in Social 
Cohesion (1939); John Useem and Marie Waldner, 
“Patterns of Crime in a South Dakota County,” 
Rural Sociology, VII (1942), 175-84. 


7 See Ernst Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress 
(1912), pp. 74-81; and The Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches (1931), Il, 515-75. 


8 For detailed accounts of this particular area see 
Carleton C. Qualey, Norwegian Settlement in the 
United States (1938); G. ae Ravndal, “The Scandi- 
navian Pioneers of South Dakota,” South Dakota 
Historical Collections, XII (1924), 297-330; Harold 
E. Briggs, “The Settlement and Development of the 
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along the Missouri River, were settled at 
about the same time in the westward move- 
ment, contain similar population groups, 
and are fairly representative of the urban 
and rural styles of living in prairie life. Prai- 
rie Center with some eighty thousand in- 
habitants is primarily a food-processing 
(meat-packing) and farm-trade center. Like 
many prairie towns, it once had aspirations 
of becoming a metropolitan community, but 
recent years have demonstrated that its 
ceiling of growth has been reached. Typical 
of the agricultural hinterland is the farm 
community, Prairiefield, approximately for- 
ty miles from Prairie Center. This is an 
open-country community based on a small- 
grain and cattle-fattening economy. In 
earlier years it took two days by oxcart to 
travel from Prairiefield to Prairie Center; 
today, by auto or train, it is an hour’s trip. 

Within each of these two communities, 
a 50 per cent random sample of families con- 
taining first-generation Norwegians was 
drawn. Within each sample family, one of 
the foreign-born parents and one of their 
American-born children were interviewed, 
making a total of 104 Prairie Center and 50 
Prairiefield persons of the two generations 
combined. Members interviewed from each 
generation were equally divided between 
males and females. 

Background factors of both rural and 
urban first generations are similar with re- 
spect to age at and time of emigration, edu- 
cation, and place of marriage. The median 
age of both groups upon arrival in America 
was between nineteen and twenty. Median 
year of entrance into America was 1905 for 
the country group and 1904 for the city. 
Eighty-four per cent of both groups have 
less than high-school education. Nearly all 
of both samples married in the American 


Territory of Dakota,’’ North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, VII (1933), 114-49; J. P. Johanson, Jm- 
migrants and Their Children in South Dakota (South 
Dakota A.E.S. Bull., No. 302); and the novels 
of O. E. Rélvaag, Giants in the Earth: A Saga of the 
Prairies (1927), Peder Victorious: A Tale of the Pio- 
neers Twenty Years Later (1929), and Their Fathers’ 
God (1931). 
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communities in which they settled. But here 
the similarity ends. While living in Norway, 
the entire Prairie Center first-generation 
sample resided in urban areas where their 
fathers were either small shopkeepers or 
artisans. Two-thirds of the farm sample 
first generation stemmed from agricultural 
villages, where their parents were peasants 
with small holdings or agricultural laborers. 
Upon arrival in America, both groups first 
stayed with friends and relatives in estab- 
lished Norwegian neighborhoods. In this 
interim, only 20 per cent of the rural sample 
resided for any length of time in an Ameri- 
can city and 19 per cent of the urban sample 
lived in an agricultural area. Once reaching 
the prairies, more than half of the Prairie- 
field group immediately took up freeholds, 
built sod houses and, as soon as feasible, 
constructed large frame barns and houses 
and secured additional land holdings. In 
contrast, four out of every five who settled 
in Prairie Center frequently changed jobs 
and households. Any type of work was ac- 
cepted at first and the most inexpensive 
houses occupied until business enterprises 
could be established or a reputation for 
craftsmanship won. As soon as they found 
job security and had accumulated sufficient 
capital, a dwelling was built to house a 
large family. 

The life-histories of the two second gen- 
erations run parallel as to dates of birth and 
age at marriage. Nearly all were born, 
raised, went to school, found mates, worked, 
and established their own households in 
their present communities. Though the ma- 
jority of both rural and urban groups were 
married in their mid-twenties, a greater per- 
centage of Prairie Center girls remain un- 
married and of Prairiefield men are bache- 
lors.? The second generation of Prairie Cen- 


9 This statement is based on information secured 
from the first-generation groups concerning all of 
their children, not just on the second-generation 
samples. The median-size family for the rural first 
generation is 5 children; for the urban first genera- 
tion, 4. Of those families of the second generations 
which might be considered completed, the median 
size is 4 children for the rural and 3 for the urban. 
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ter continued their formal education for a 
longer period than their rural counterpart: 
all but ro per cent of the former completed 
Grade VIII (median grade completed, 11.5), 
whereas 88 per cent of Prairiefield’s second 
generation left school by the end of Grade 
VIII. Not only have the farm group a much 
longer work history, but they also achieved 
ownership of their enterprises and homes 
at an earlier age. Today more of them feel 
permanently settled in their occupation and 
life-plans than do those of the city Norwe- 
gian second generation. 


COMPARISON OF THE FOUR SAMPLE STRATA 


In an earlier study of prairie society, the 
styles of living of various classes were de- 
picted."® Within that framework the sample 
Norwegian population of this study is, with 
a few exceptions, of the middle class. This 
connotes far more than an economic status. 
It implies a system of values, modes of liv- 
ing, and an orientation to life itself. To 
bring this cultural complex into focus, the 
prairie, Norwegian, middle-class norms ap- 
plicable to both rural and urban areas may 
be summarized as follows: (1) a self-asser- 
tive, self-conscious, competitive attitude; 
(2) an unyielding faith in the intrinsic worth 
of personal success and social “progress,” 
emanating from practicality, shrewdness, 
caution, self-reliance, thrift, and industry; 
(3) a definition of personal security and so- 
cial position in terms of property holdings 
and material wealth (although not “con- 
spicuous display”); (4) a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between moral (respectable) and im- 
moral behavior in personal affairs and pri- 
mary group relations; (5) an emphasis on 
family and church solidarity and a utilitari- 
an appraisal of secondary-group institu- 
tions; (6) a desire to acquire and display 
“culture,” e.g., musical accomplishments, 
participation in literary and intellectualistic 
associations. 

The current attitudes and values held by 

te See the writers’ “Stratification in a Prairie 
Town,” American Sociological Review, VII (1942), 
331-42. 
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Prairie Norwegians" stem from two proc- 
esses—acculturation and secularization. The 
four strata—first rural, second rural, first 
urban, and second urban generations— 
represent four variant modes of behavior 
within this framework. The foreign-born are 
adapting to a new culture and to a society 
in the process of changing from a pioneer 
to a more secular orientation. The Ameri- 
can-born, in turn, are making their adjust- 
ments in terms of their Norwegian heritage 
and the contemporary scene. Living in a 
relatively more isolated and sacred society, 


46 
37 
55 


Ug 


F1{;. 1.—Percentage of tested traits which were 
significantly different among the four strata. 


residents of Prairiefield are subjected to 
fewer pressures to conform to the larger so- 
ciety than are Prairie Center dwellers. Three 
generalizations emerge from a comparison 
of the four groups.” Although elements of a 
culture are not additive, nevertheless it may 
be noted that, of those aspects of social 
structure examined quantitatively, (1) a 


™ Unless otherwise specified, this is an inclusive 
term covering both the foreign-born Norwegians 
and their American-born children. 


'2'To test the hypothesis that the sample strata 
(first-generation rural [R;], second-generation rural 
R,], first-generation urban [U,], and second-genera- 
tion urban [U,]) reflect the same set of conditions, 
tests of significance are used matching two strata 
at a time. Values in each instance are inserted in the 
context; R,, R,, U;, Us, indicate the respective strata 
of the population compared. A value of 2.50 or more 
for the critical ratio (C.R.) indicates that the differ- 
ence between any two strata could not have occurred 
by chance alone. The critical ratios are based on 
standard errors corrected for a limited universe. 


slightly greater degree of difference is noted 
between the rural and the urban than be- 
tween the first and the second generations 
(53 per cent of the rural-urban and 46 per 
cent of the first-second generation traits 
were significantly different); (2) a greater 
hiatus is found between the two urban gen- 
erations than between the two rural genera- 
tions (55 per cent of the U,-U, and 37 per 
cent of the R,-R, items were significantly 
different); (3) a still greater difference oc- 
curs between the second rural and second 
urban than between the first rural and first 
urban (68 per cent of R,-U2 and 46 per cent 
of R,-U, comparisons were found to differ 
significantly). This may be schematized in 
Figure 1. Stating it in a different way, if the 
four strata are compared for any particular 
item, the strata differing the most will be 
the first rural and the second urban, and the 
sequence R,, R., U:, U2 will be found more 
often than R,, U,, R2, U2; and, in most in- 
stances, the second-generation urban will 
differ from the stratum just preceding it to 
a greater degree than that stratum differs 
from the one just preceding it. This is shown 
in Figure 2. 


R, R, U,; U, R, U; R, U, 


Fic. 2.—Continuum showing positions of the 
four strata with regard to a particular item. 


Such differentiations, however, provoke 
relatively little conflict among the Norwe- 
gians of prairie society. The alternative 
modes of overt and covert behavior are 
condoned as different means for achieving 
the same ascribed ends'’—ends on which 
there is agreement among all four strata." 


3 Innovators in prairie society are not viewed as 
subversive influences to be coerced into conformance 
or to be rejected by the in-group. Hence the deviant 
is not hostile to the collectivity, nor does ‘Ae possess 
a sense of frustration which is displaced upon the 
in-group itself (cf. Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions 
[1936], pp. 444-47). 


™4 See next section, “Sources and Levels of In- 
group Unity.” 
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SOURCES AND AREAS OF IN- 
GROUP DIFFERENTIATION 

Superficially, one might be inclined to say 
that the more Old World customs retained 
by an immigrant group and their children, 
the less acculturated they are. The use of 
the sheer presence or absence of culture 
traits as an index of acculturation breaks 
down, however, when the function of such 
behavior is assessed. First-generation Prai- 
riefield residents have been least, and sec- 
ond-generation urban residents most, af- 
fected by the processes of acculturation and 
secularization. And yet many Norwegian 
activities are followed by the latter which 
are ignored by the former. The difference 
lies in the type and function of the traits re- 
tained. Prairie Center members, especially 
those of the younger generation, maintain 
a sense of identity with the group through 
participation in formal, ceremonial Norwe- 
gian activities; while, in Prairiefield, daily 
familial and neighborhood interaction pro- 
vides the basis of group solidarity. Members 
of the rural group feel no need to reinforce 
their sense of oneness; but the urban group, 
not “‘living’”’ Norwegian, resort to symbolic 
forms to emphasize belongingness.* 

More than a third of the urban and but 16 
per cent of the rural groups (C.R. = 2.71) 
hold active memberships in Norwegian so- 
cieties. Most of the urban Norwegians regu- 
larly attend public celebrations in honor of 
Norsemen. For example, during a five-year 
period, go per cent of the first urban genera- 
tion and only 36 per cent of the first rural 
have participated in Seventeenth of May 
festivities® (C.R. U,R, = 6.82). Similarly, 
62 per cent of the second urban and 20 per 


™s As Karl Mannheim points out, such symbolic 
forms of behavior are for an urban social system a 
new social reality integrating the group and, in turn, 
generating their “‘own network of interrelated ac- 
tivities” (Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruc- 
tion [1940], pp. 132-34). 


%©On January 14, 1814, under the treaty of Kiel, 
Norway had been given to Sweden by the Danes. 
The Norwegian people declared that it was against 
int *rnational law to cede an entire kingdom without 
consent of the governed. On May 17, 1814, a con- 
vention was called at Eidsvold, where a constitu- 
tion, based on the constitutions of France, the 
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cent of the second rural generation attended 
this holiday celebration (C.R. U,R, = 3.03). 
These differences cannot be ascribed to lack 
of opportunity among rural people to at- 
tend, for on that occasion celebrations are 
held in both communities. Nor can the dis- 
crepancy be attributed to insufficient knowl- 
edge of the occasion, for, among the rural 
groups, 96 per cent of the older and 80 of 
the younger give accurate, historical ac- 
counts of the meaning of this event. To cite 
another instance, interest in Norway itself 
is far greater among the city than among the 
farm sample. Only 8 per cent of the rural 
foreign-born have returned to Norway to 
visit, while 26 per cent of the urban foreign- 
born have done so (C.R. R,U; = 3.26). 
Similarly, nearly twice the number of the 
older urban sample corresponded before the 
war with friends in Norway than did the 
older rural group (C.R. R,U; = 3.18). Yet 
there is no significant difference in financial 
resources, literacy, or the number of kin 
and friends claimed as still living in the Old 
World. For example, 92 per cent of the first 
rural generation and 85 per cent of the first 
urban (C.R. R,U; = 1.35) have at least one 
intimate acquaintance abroad. Among the 
two younger generations, 87 per cent of the 
urban group and but 8 per cent of the rural 
wish to visit Norway sometime in the future. 

The greater day-by-day participation of 
Prairiefield in the traditional modes of liv- 
ing has limited their need for symbolic iden- 
tification with the Old World culture. That 
the rural farm population live in a more 
homogeneously Norwegian neighborhood 
than do those in Prairie Center in itself pro- 
vides the former with a sense of belonging. 
In addition, Norwegian customs embrace 
more aspects of daily life in the rural than 
in the urban group. Afternoon coffee is regu- 
larly held by nine-tenths of the first rural 
and by a fourth of the first urban genera- 
tions (C.R. R,U, = 11.14); of the second 
generations, 80 per cent of the rural and 4 
per cent of the urban do the same (C.R. 


United States, and Spain, was drawn up, guarantee- 
ing rights to the common people. The holiday is 
like our own Fourth of July. 
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R,U, = 12.50). Similarly, old Norwegian 
legends are often told to the children and 
grandchildren by 92 per cent of the Prairie- 
field oldsters and by 61 per cent of the city 
foreign-born (C.R. R,U; = 4.07). More 
than three-fourths of the younger rural 
generation could tell such folk tales as 
Kjaeringer M¢dstrommen, and only a fourth 
of the younger urban group were able to do 
so in any detail (C.R. R,U, = 6.87). 

The use of the Norwegian language is 
more universal in the farm families. Seven- 
ty-two per cent of the older rural generation 
and 4o per cent of the same urban one regu- 
larly read a Norwegian-language newspaper 
(C.R. R,U; = 4.00). While 36 per cent of 
the first rural regularly speak Norwegian, 
only 15 per cent of the foreign-born urban do 
(C.R. R,U; = 2.71); 8 per cent of the sec- 
ond-generation rural group never use Nor- 
wegian, in contrast to 63 per cent of the sec- 
ond urban generation (C.R. R,U2 = 9.05). 
Though all of the American-born farm group 
understand Norwegian, a fourth of the 
younger urban stratum cannot follow mean- 
ingfully a discussion in Norwegian (C.R. 
RU, = 5.25) In the company of friends, 
68 per cent of the second rural generation 
freely use the mother-tongue, and but 13 
per cent of the same urban sample do like- 
wise (C.R. R,U, = 7.41). 

Diversity between Prairie Center and 
Prairiefield also occurs in verbal habits, at- 
titudes toward the roles of other members 
of the in-group, reactions to the deviant, 
and media used in the communication of 
“‘news.”’ Twice as often as the urban strata, 
rural persons had no attitude on a particu- 
lar question; the townspeople feel that it re- 
flects on them not to have an opinion and, 
more than that, not to have a reason for the 
position taken. On the other hand, the rural 
generations had fewer neutral attitudes. 
While both family systems are patriarchal, 
the role of women differs. More urban fami- 
lies have unmarried adult women working 
outside the home, but more rural women in- 
dicate willingness to continue working after 
marriage to aid their husbands in maintain- 
ing the household. 

A common source of conflict, especially 
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between the two generations, is what con- 
stitutes approved recreation. Sixty-five per 
cent of the second urban and 44 per cent of 
the first rural generation approve of public 
dancing (C.R. R,R, = 0.40; R,U; = 0.70; 
R.U, = 2.97; U,U2 = 4.02); 88 per cent of 
the second urban and but 52 per cent of the 
first rural generation regard attendance at 
movies as “proper” (C.R. RR, = 3.06; 
R,U, = 0.23; R.U. = 1.37; U:U2 = 5.83). 
Dancing on Sundays is tabooed by 92 per 
cent of the first rural and 65 per cent of the 
second urban; only 16 per cent of the older 
farm generation approve of Sunday movies 
—an activity acceptable to 63 per cent of 
the second urban. Drinking is held to be in- 
decent by 94 per cent of the foreign-born 
Prairiefielders and by 82 of younger Prairie 
Centers (C.R. = 2.56; = 3.33; 
R,U, = 0.83; U,U; = 1.46). 

The same type of cleavage appears in the 
definition of the obligations of children to 
parents.'? Two-thirds of the first rural and 
but one-third of the second urban expect 
children to provide economic support for 
aged parents. Views differ markedly on the 
advisability of daughters’ postponing of 
marriage in pursuit of a “career” and work- 
ing outside the home after marriage. Simi- 
larly, there is little consensus on the obliga- 
tion of children to defer to the wishes of 
parents in the selection of friends, mates, 
and occupations. Significant differences 
occur concerning the propriety of the older 
generations’ giving advice to the younger, 
once the latter have married and established 
their own households. 

Because the process of secularization no 
doubt will continue in prairie society and 
will penetrate other social relationships, 
it is probable that contravention will in- 
crease."® But the forces operating in prairie 
society show few signs of exerting pressure 


17 Cf. Robert M. Dinkel, ‘‘Parent-Child Conflict 
in Minnesota Families,’ American Sociological Re- 
view, VIII (1943), 412-19; and “Attitudes of Chil- 
dren toward Supporting Aged Parents,” ibid., IX 
(1944), 370-79. 

18 Cf. Howard Becker and Robert C. Myers, 


“Sacred and Secular Aspects of Human Sociation,” 
Sociometry, V (1942), 364-65. 
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on Norwegian groups to replace their most 
central norms with those of a new way of 
life. The group continues to display a basic 
internal cohesiveness. 


SOURCES AND LEVELS OF IN-GROUP UNITY 


An ethnic group occupying a subordinate 
position in a social order often responds by 
an intensification of in-group solidarity. But 
it does not follow that an ethnic group with- 
out this external pressure loses its communal 
solidarity. This ‘‘we-feeling,”’ however, does 
not operate with equal force at all levels of 
behavior." 

Max Weber has defined social relations 
as open to the out-group “‘in so far as parti- 
cipation in the mutually oriented social ac- 
tion ....is not denied to anyone who is ac- 
tually in a position to participate and who 
is so inclined.”””° In prairie society the stra- 
tum which displays the greatest openness is 
the second urban generation, and, as might 
be expected, the stratum which reveals the 
greatest exclusiveness is the first rural gen- 
eration. Thus 76 per cent of the first rural, 
64 of the second rural, 13 of the first urban, 
and 11 of the second urban generations re- 
side in neighborhoods primarily composed 
of Norwegians. Attitudes toward preferred 
neighbors correspond with this distribution, 
ranging from 64 per cent of the first rural 
generation to 29 of the second urban who 
desire to live in predominantly Norwegian 
neighborhoods. Habitual visiting patterns 
both within the community and outside of 
it show similar variations, although. the ex- 
tent of exclusion of members of the out- 
group is far less; for example, but 48 per 
cent of the first rural and less than 5 per 
cent of the second urban sample confine 
their visits solely to Norwegians when away 
from home. 

The degree of exclusiveness in social rela- 


The prairie Norwegian possesses three levels 
of group cohesion. The lowest and most tenuous one 
is a sense of kinship with northern Europeans; the 
second and more persistent one is with the Scandi- 
navians; the third and most resilient is the feeling of 
oneness with Norwegians. 


2% Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, Vol U1: Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft (1922), p. 23. 


tions tends to be more complete where piv- 
otal primary-group values are involved, 
such as the selection of mates. More than 
go per cent of all four groups place member- 
ship in a Lutheran church as a first essen- 
tial. Over three-fourths of the two rural and 
older urban generations and slightly less 
than two-thirds of the second urban cate- 
gory regard stemming from a Norwegian 
family as a primary requisite for a marriage 
partner (C.R. R,R, = 1.00; R,U; = 1.29; 
R,U, = 2.71; U,U2 = 3.34). 

In entering into such economic associa- 
tions as employment relationships, financial 
transactions, and trading, only one in four 
indicates that ethnic background is an ir- 
relevant element. Thus, among employers, 
68 per cent of the first rural, 79 of the first 
urban, 60 of the second rural, and 67 of the 
second urban normally select Norwegian 
workers (C.R. = 0.83; = 1.42; 
R,U, = 0.84; U,U, = 1.97). Similarly, most 
Norwegian workers seeking employment 
like to secure jobs in a concern or on a farm 
managed by a Norwegian; again no signifi- 
cant differences occur between strata (C.R. 
R.R, = 0.93; R:U; = 0.46; R,U2 = 0.00; 
U,U, = 1.75). Among the minority who re- 
sponded that ethnic affiliation is inconse- 
quential in such business activities as labor 
recruitment, the second urban generation 
has the greatest proportion and differs sig- 
nificantly from the other strata (C.R. 
U,U, = 3.33), while the two rural genera- 
tions do not (C.R. R,R, = 1.26). Prefer- 
ence for in-group members in the economic 
relations on a farm, which are to a large ex- 
tent primary, face-to-face relations, is to be 
expected. The surprising fact is that the ur- 
ban strata, particularly the second genera- 
tion, follows this pattern to such an extent 
in the more secular economic relations of a 
city. 

A substantial majority are aware of the 
presence or absence of other Norwegians in 
any group; 70 per cent thought they could 
single out a Norwegian from others by hear- 
ing him speak, 74 by learning his name, and 
82 by engaging in informal conversation, 
but without resorting to direct inquiry. The 
most significant cues relied upon are accent, 
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tone of voice, manner of expression, and 
rapidity of speech. 

In-group unity is most apparent in the 
universal adherence to a common set of re- 
ligious values. Every person in the sample 
groups claimed formal affiliation with the 
Lutheran church, and more than two-thirds 
regularly attend religious services (C.R. 
= 0.00; R,U,; = 1.06; = 1.79; 
U,U, = 0.93). Durkheim has pointed out 
the vital role of ritual per se as a means of 
reassuring the inner unity of a social group. 
Rites of passage and major, group-encom- 
passing crises (such as droughts and war) 
invariably evoke religious ceremonies. Thus 
85 per cent of the sample population consid- 
er a religious marriage ceremony indispen- 
sable, with no significant variance evident 
within the total group (C.R. RR, = 0.52; 
R,U, = 1.00; R,U, = 1.06; U,U2 = 0.67). 
The Lutheran ideology is, as was previously 
noted, the source of the culturally imbedded 
Protestant ethic which finds expression in 
such patterns as striving for success, assidu- 
ous work habits, and parsimonious living. 
Such attitudes are intrinsically consistent 
in the norms they invoke, with each goal 
serving to reinforce other group values. 
Thus they not only link the group with the 
past but also form the culture core of the 
present. 

While the daily routine of modern life 
often brings the Norwegian into face-to- 
face contact with non-Norwegians, they 
display little insight into the norms and 
motives for behavior of the out-group. Su- 
perficial, external symbols for identifying 
nonmembers are well developed, but the 
inner life and even the patterns of overt 
behavior are but incompletely perceived. 
Why is this? The social structure of the 
prairies enabled Norwegians to be successful 
even though they confined their interaction 
to primary-group relationships—and the 
primary group was Norwegian. Unlike such 
minority ethnic groups as the Negro, the 
Jew, or the Indian in America, the Norwe- 
gians were not and are not inferior socially 
or economically and, consequently, have 
not been forced to study the ways of a domi- 
nant population in order to cater to or com- 
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pete with them. Now that they are begin- 
ning to live in a secondary social milieu, 
they are naive in many social relationships 
and tend to define secondary situations in 
terms of primary-group values and to as- 
sign the same motives of behavior to non- 
members which they recognize in them- 
selves. It seems likely that this lack of in- 
sight into the larger society will not be ba- 
sically modified unless some crisis occurs 
which shocks the group. Yet slow modifica- 
tions of a more superficial nature will take 
place and, on the surface, the Norwegians 
may be said to be “acculturated,” but this 
certainly does not mean “assimilated” in 
the original sense of that concept. Because 
they have succeeded in making a satisfac- 
tory economic adjustment—the sine qua non 
of judging groups in American society— 
their deviations will be viewed as ethnic 
eccentricities or minor irritants. If the same 
attributes occur in, say, the Negro, they are 
viewed as traits causing social problems. It 
is the very fact that the Norwegians are 
only superficially integrated with the out- 
groups that permits them to retain as much 
of their cultural heritage as they do and 
still not be in conflict either with others or 
among themselves. Thus, while the Norwe- 
gians will be externally functional members 
of the larger society, they will have an intra- 
group life which is unique. 

Here, then, we have an ethnic group 
which has not occupied an inferior position 
in the social structure or possessed a culture 
in conflict with other groups or been distin- 
guishable in physical appearance. It has 
maintained its in-group unity, though not 
persecuted, and has achieved a working 
relationship with respect both to its cul- 
tural heritage and to the contemporary 
scene. So, too, will other minority groups 
persist as a more or less permanent part of 
the social order. To study such a social or- 
der along the traditional lines of minority 
groups in the “assimilation cycle” or mi- 
nority groups in the throes of exploitation 
or conflict removes sociological studies from 
the essential realities of what is happening 
in at least one section of contemporary 
America. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF PERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


ABSTRACT 


The weakness of social psychology has been its lack of a clearly defined field of operation. It is defined 
here as the sociology of personal behavior, that is, as the study of the social rationale of personal behavior. 
For personal policy is determined, and seldom deliberately, with reference to values rather than to logic alone. 
Social values constitute the points of reference whereby individual behavior acquires some consistency over 
and above the consistency of subjective tastes. As an example we may note the status-referent rationale of 
many personal expressive actions in western European culture. 


The term “social psychology” has stood 
for many things. Sometimes it has been 
regarded as the study of a supposititious 
supra-individual or collective mental life. 
William McDougall’s The Group Mind 
proceeds on this assumption. Other writers 
consider its province as individual behavior 
in social stimulus-situations.' Still others 
suppose that any aspect of the individual 
personality which has a social genesis falls 
within its scope. Those for whom social 
psychology is the study of socially engen- 
dered attitudes and traits incline toward 
that third position.? And there may be sev- 
eral more conceptions of social psychology. 

It is not denied that the above-mentioned 
procedures may have a certain scientific 
value. Even the concept of a group mind 
may have some methodological value, al- 
though collective behavior certainly has 
features which cannot be described, far less 
predicted, in a mentalistic language and by 
using mentalistic concepts exclusively. Indi- 
vidual behavior in social stimulus-situations 
may be identified as a special class of be- 
havior, and it is legitimate for some pur- 
poses to consider the study of this class as a 
separate science. The social genesis of per- 
sonal traits and attitudes is also a valid 
topic of study, although it would be im- 
possible to define the limits of social in- 
fluence upon individual functioning and 
therefore to define the limits of social psy- 
chology as a study of socially determined 
factors in personality. Every type of social 
psychology may have some value and some 
scientifically valid raison d’étre. 

This multiplicity of kinds of social psy- 


* Perhaps LeBon. 
2 E.g., Floyd and Gordon W. Allport. 


chology no doubt in the past has multiplied 
the empirical findings. Still the question 
arises whether it is symptomatic of meth- 
odological immaturity. And that question 
suggests the more decisive question as to 
whether in the last analysis there will be a 
valid place for any science falling between 
psychology and sociology. 

The traditional formulations of the task 
of social psychology do lead to the impres- 
sion that, as a special science, social psy- 
chology is de trop. Collective action is a so- 
cial phenomenon; and _ individual action, 
even if socially stimulated, or if partly con- 
trolled by socially engendered traits, is psy- 
chological. Sociology is not equipped to 
study the dynamics of personal behavior. 
Psychology is not equipped to study all the 
determining factors of collective behavior. 
Stimulus-energies and organic tensions have 
no place in a sociological universe of dis- 
course. Similarly, factors like population 
trends and technological determination of 
class structures have no place in a psycho- 
logical universe of discourse. The psycholo- 
gist is interested in only a part of the dy- 
namic factors in social processes and the 
sociologist in only some aspects of individu- 
al behavior as a dynamic process. Any view 
of social psychology which defines its task 
as that of explaining fully any individual 
act, or any social change, therefore must 
be a view which denies to social psychology 
a clearly defined field of operation. It must 
be a view which allows social psychology 
to borrow explanatory elements at will from 
individual psychology, from group sociology, 
and perhaps from other disciplines. 


Therein consists the immaturity of tradi- 
tional social psychology. While maintaining 
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such merely eclectic views, the social psy- 
chologist can only develop an amorphous, 
protean kind of theoretical corpus. De- 
pending upon work in many fields, he can 
become an authority in none. He may plead 
that by means of his very eclecticism he is 
contributing to the unity of sciences. None- 
theless, that latter task would seem to be 
one which can be fulfilled only by means of 
consultations between specialists of many 
types—consultations perhaps to be guided 
by philosophers of science. Sociological and 
psychological specialists can co-operate in 
clinical procedures, along with physicians 
and other experts in the investigation of 
some part of the synoptic human reality. 
As a merely eclectic thinker the social psy- 
chologist, however valuable his past contri- 
butions, seems to be an outmoded figure. 

If social psychology is to survive, its 
methodology must now be defined rigorous- 
ly for the first time. The question must be 
raised as to whether there are any useful 
concepts which inevitably suggest both a 
psychological and a sociological frame of 
reference.’ Certainly not every aspect of 
the human personality which is socially 
conditioned has such a double reference. 
For example, most problem-solving abili- 
ties are socially conditioned and yet need 
not be considered in social terms. The psy- 
chologist can think of them, their acquisi- 
tion, and their exercise, in stimulus-response 
terms, making no reference whatsoever to 
the social background of the stimulus. 
Strictly speaking, then, no dynamic factor 
in personal structure necessarily indicates 
any social category. Social psychology there- 
fore cannot be a psychodynamic discipline. 
The rationale of most adult behavior, how- 
ever, can be stated only with reference to 
social relations. Social psychology might be 
defined as the sociology of personal be- 
havior, that is, as the study of the social ra- 
tionale of personal behavior. 

Only symbolic behavior in the broadest 
sense may be said to evince some rationale, 
some implicit policy with reference to social 


3 Coleman R. Griffith’s Principles of Systematic 
Psychology is one book which would tend to support 
this argument. 


relations. But most, if not all, adult be- 
havior is symbolic or has symbolic aspects. 
All statements of information have a logical 
rationale and generally also a social ration- 
ale. All commands, and all expressions of 
praise or blame, of irony, humor, or tragedy, 
of shame or pride, have a predominantly 
social rationale. But much more than lin- 
guistic expressions is included in symbolic 
behavior. Laughter or a frown, a handshake 
or the shrugging of shoulders, types of cloth- 
ing worn and of posture assumed, and every 
other form of expressive gesture must be 
included. Philosophical statements often 
express sensory evidences or rational argu- 
ments, but they may also express an atti- 
tude toward social values, whether those 
values adhere to individual persons, society 
as a whole, or to real, hoped-for, or feared 
events of social significance.4 


The meaningful coherence of the separate 
acts which constitute the continuum of a 
person’s behavior becomes evident only 
after the rationale has been adequately de- 
fined. But the logical rationale, considered 
apart from the social rationale, does not re- 
veal the unity of the person. Persons in very 
different life-situations may accept the same 
canons of logical evidence, and two persons 
making use of the same rationale of ab- 
stract evidence may behave very differently. 
Logic does not determine even well-delib- 
erated personal policy. That policy, deter- 
mined with reference to values and not wiih 
reference to logic alone, is seldom deliberate. 


The sociological study of personal be- 
havior, then, is aimed toward its rationale 
rather than toward its dynamics. It seeks 
to demonstrate the meaningful coherence 
of actions rather than to analyze the forces 
which enter into each separate act.5 But 


4Max Scheler, Thorstein Veblen, and others 
have contributed studies of the general type here 
recommended, although upon the bases of meth- 
odological presuppositions unlike those elucidated 
in this paper. 


5 This statement is reminiscent of the Verstehen 
psychologies of Dilthey, Spranger, and others. My 
methodology, however, unlike theirs, is not irra- 
tionalistic. This paper, as it were, lays the meth- 
odological cards on the table. 


what, precisely, does the term “rationale 
of behavior” mean? 


When any action is correctly related to 
the views and values of the agent, its ra- 
tionale is demonstrated. And the rationale 
is always social because to be a person is to 
behave with regard to a social frame of ref- 
erence. Social values constitute the points 
of reference whereby individual behavior 
requires some consistency over and above 
the consistency of subjective tastes. The 
socialized individual evinces a certain re- 
spect toward at least some other persons, 
even if he does not like them. He has a cer- 
tain confidence in their presence, even if he 
feels that they do not like him. This respect, 
and this confidence, evince a social rationale. 
Probably all actions of socialized human in- 
dividuals may be considered in their various 
relationships with other actions, with good 
hope of bringing to light a very specific so- 
cial-referent policy of personal actions. 

Some personal actions evince standards of 
belief and evaluation which are common to 
all persons in one particular culture or, in 
fewer cases, common to all socialized indi- 
viduals whatsoever. For example, all social- 
ized individuals behave on the basis of some 
standards of social status. The concrete 
criteria of rank vary between cultures, but 
status-referent personal actions are dis- 
coverable within all cultures. 

In western European culture, individuals 
pretending to possess higher status than the 
observer would accord them are considered 
comical. Individuals who are exposed in ac- 
tions proper only to those of lower status 
are held to be shameless.® Individuals who 
unduly encroach upon: their superiors are 
thought disgusting. Individuals who suffer 
rather than compromise the morality of 
their status are looked on as tragic. Indi- 
viduals who achieve advancement in status 
are praised, while those who do not win the 
recognition which they seem to deserve 
may be pitied. Individuals of superior sta- 
tus are admired, but an individual who 
praises another for regressing to a lower 


6 My views on shame represent an attempted im- 
provement upon Scheler’s views. 
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status is said to be ironical.? Many personal 
expressive actions in western European cul- 
ture have a status-referent rationale and 
are proper subject matter for social psy- 
chology. 

Although different cultures have differ- 
ent criteria of status, in all cultures higher 
status is associated with greater freedom of 
action. True, some actions are considered 
“beneath” some individuals, but in such 
cases helpers are provided to perform many 
of those actions for the superior person. In 
other cases the forbidden actions themselves 
are considered as sub-human or animalistic. 
Then, again, autonomy in one sphere of ac- 
tion may be bought at the cost of revoking 
freedom in some less desirable context. De- 
spite all the complications, therefore, the 
concept of higher status is always closely 
co-ordinated with the policy of seeking 
greater freedom of action. 

Naturally, the status-referent policy of a 
person is a function of his own particular 
situation as well as of the social norm. Some 
individuals repudiate the norms of their so- 
ciety and behave with reference to the stand- 
ards of a projected ideal society. In the name 
of an ideal standard of value they revolt 
against the objective institutions of their 
native social group. Hence, discovering the 
social-referent rationale of personal be- 
havior often involves investigating beliefs 
and evaluations unique to a particular indi- 
vidual. Also, the rationale of personal be- 
havior may change from time to time. The 
individual life-quest may have various 
phases which can be differentiated on the 
basis of shifts in personal attitudes toward 
the relationships in objective society. When- 
ever there is a marked change in the content 
of symbolic behavior, in the gestures used to 
express familiar content, or in the general 
style of expression, it may be said that a 
change in phase is taking place. Such changes 
are expressed in personal diaries, personal 
letters, personal artistic productions, etc., as 
well as in everyday face-to-face relation- 

7 My distinction between praise and admiration 
was developed from the distinction between “‘praise- 
worthiness” and “choiceworthiness” made by L. W. 


Beck. My view on irony is borrowed from Kierke- 
gaard with modifications. 
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ships.’ Since some persons try to conceal 
any such shifts in standards, the social psy- 
chologist’s task from time to time requires 
extreme methodological sophistication. 

Even the cosmic adjustments of persons, 
whether religious, neutral, or antireligious, 
evince a social rationale. The young child 
takes social attitudes toward inanimate ob- 
jects, and even the adult takes quasi-social 
attitudes toward subhuman organisms and 
sometimes even toward certain nonliving 
things, especially if the latter have those 
qualities which are called “beautiful.” The 
realm of the impersonal is always interpret- 
ed as standing over against personal, social 
values. There are relations of tension be- 
tween the two spheres. In many cases such 
tensions play a part in the deveiopment of 
religious concepts. Ethical conflicts also play 
a part in that development. When a person 
evinces despair concerning the justice of any 
social standard, or even despairs of finding 
absolute justice in his own decisions, that 
very despair betrays a social rationale. Jus- 
tice is a social concept; and a righteous 
Deity, with reference to which the ego con- 
siders itself condemned, must be feared in a 
quasi-personal way. All fear which includes 
an element of guilt is social referent, be- 
cause to be guilty is to have encroached 
upon the prerogatives of another. 

Animal fear is presocial, and so is animal 
rage. But just as fearful guilt is social, so, 
too, is hatred. Any frustration may give 
rise to anger; but only the disruption, the 
blocking, of the quest for status or freedom 
produces hatred.’ Quest-thwarting objects 
are hated, while objects which open new 
contexts of freedom or which maintain the 
access to familiar contexts are loved. 

Finally, a few genetic relations must be 
explored. The young child does not strive 
for status. His conduct is not sufficiently 
generalized. He strives for particular, con- 


8 See my article, “Phenomenological Analysis of 
Personal Documents,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXXIX, No. 2 (April, 1944), 
244-66. 


9 The thesis that all aggression is a consequence 
of frustration is defended in the monograph, Frus- 
tration andA ggression, by ™ollard, Sears, and others. 
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crete objectives. Later, these are understood 
to be attainable by virtue of status in the 
various hierarchies of authority and pres- 
tige. Still later, objective status may be 
considered as merely instrumental to free- 
dom. In so far as the supposed dominant 
ones are really denied freedom to attain 
values, they may be pitied. At this stage 
the questing individual projects ideal hier- 
archies of status as possible successors to 
prevailing social relations. At last, however, 
abstract freedom, like objective status, may 
be repudiated. 

Freedom is always an individual mat- 
ter. That individual is free who can carry 
through his own quest. Freedom from re- 
straint is relative to individual aims or the 
rationale of the uniquely personal quest.’° 
The individuals who realize this substi- 
tute for the ideal of abstract freedom the 
more subtle ideal of existential freedom: 
“From each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs.’ In that 
formula temporal self-assertion and tem- 
poral love are reconciled, and the individual 
finds himself at peace with humanity. But 
reconciliation with the cosmic order, with 
that which is ultimate reality for the indi- 
vidual, is not so easily attained. And the 
quest, partly to discover, and in some in- 
finitesimal measure to create, right relations 
between sggial values and the cosmic order 


is nevet, ng. The social individual is es- 
sentia'h##d, perhaps, eternally a questing 
natu 
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© Does the degree of freedom vary directly with 
the degree of self-expression in the broadest sense 
of the term? 


™ This formula accords with an existential phi- 
losophy so long as the terms “abilities” and “‘needs” 
are not interpreted in a stereotyped way. Personal 
needs are as unique as personality, but there are 
different degrees of personal uniqueness. 


™ As a descriptive discipline, social psychology 
has no religious or metaphysical alliances. The ulti- 
mate problems of human destiny and cosmic destiny 
are posited in the very materials which it studies, 
but the answers to those problems are beyond the 
scope of its empirically oriented methodology. Social 
psychology, like all sciences, stops just where the 
ultimate problems begin. 


SIMPLE PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRES 


THOMAS C, MCCORMICK 


ABSTRACT 


Simple and rapid comparisons of frequency percentages are suggested as an alternative to scoring and 
scaling methods in analyzing many attitude questionnaires: an “instantaneous” crude coefficient of corres- 
pondence between two attitude patterns of a population toward different objects; a basis for predicting 
roughly what percentage of individuals in a second sample from a population might express a particular at- 
titude; and the Pearsonian r as a measure of resemblance between the attitude patterns of two populations. 
Caution is urged in the use of tests of statistical significance when applied to attitude data. 


This paper has the peculiarity of describ- 
ing simpler statistical methods where more 
mathematically sophisticated ones are now 
in use. The only apology is that for some 
data and purposes a quick and easy method 
seems more sensible than a time-consuming 
and complex one. This is most obviously so 
when the data to be analyzed are subject to 
large biased errors or when perhaps some of 
the assumptions underlying the more ad- 
vanced techniques are not even approxi- 
mately met. Unfortunately, at present much 
sociological research has to be conducted 
against such odds. A typical illustration is 
the current study of attitudes. 

Although the term “attitude” is a highly 
intangible concept, many attempts have 
been made to subject it to exact measure- 
ment. The most thoroughgoing and precise 
is, of course, that by L. L. Thurstone." It 
was later found that essentially identical 
and somewhat more reliable results were 
obtained from simple rankings or ratings.? 
Theoretically, this seemed to be a step back- 
ward, and fresh efforts are now under way 
to achieve a valid scale. Nevertheless, it is 
here suggested that in many attitude studies 
it may be well to retreat even further and 
to forego assigning to a set of rankings any 
“scores” whatever. This would abandon for 


1L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measure- 
ment of Altitude (Chicago, 1929). 

2R. Likert, ‘A Technique for the Measurement 
of Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, No. 140, pp. 
I-55. 

3 Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
tive Data,” American Sociological Review, IX, No. 
2 (April, 1944), 130 fi. 


certain cases all pretense of scale measure- 
ment, including even the arbitrary conver- 
sion of ordinal to cardinal numbers com- 
monly used. One can then say merely that 
observed percentages of individuals checked 
this or that—which, indeed, is all they ac- 
tually did. 

Simple ranked statements show with 
much clearer meaning than scores whether 
a person or group is, say, liberal or conserva- 
tive toward labor organizations and in just 
what ways. When a person checks what is 
considered the most liberal of a series of 
statements about labor unions and the next 
to the least liberal statement about Negroes, 
the most exact and revealing way of describ- 
ing his attitudes is to read the statements 
checked. For the purpose of predicting 
behavior, the two statements are differ- 
ent in complex ways, and this difference 
cannot be neglected without some loss of in- 
formation, perhaps vital. Neither can it be 
measured, except by empirical observation. 
The problem is actuarial in nature. For these 
reasons it is illogical to assign scores to 
these statements in order to reduce them to 
a common denominator, and to add or aver- 
age them. And this consideration is quite 
apart from such questions as where the true 
zero falls and how far along the scale the 
ranked categories are, which arise whenever 
arbitrary scores of the conventional type are 
employed. 

Many studies of attitudes, however, are 
hot intended merely to discover how the 
attitudes of one population differ from those 
of another, and what bearing this may have 
on their behavior. It is also wanted to know 
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what relationship, if any, exists between, 
say, attitudes toward Negroes and attitudes 
toward labor unions, in the same population. 
If each individual in the sample is given a 
numerical score of some kind toward Ne- 
groes and another toward labor unions, the 
usual Pearsonian r can readily be found, to- 
gether with its standard error, so far as the 
arithmetic is concerned. But it is also equal- 
ly possible to test and measure the presence 
of relationship without the use of numerical 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITUDES OF 125 
RANDOM INDIVIDUALS FROM COMMUNITY A 
TOWARD NEGROES (X) AND TOWARD LABOR 
UNIONS (VY) 


Xi 


° | I | 2 3 4 Total 
4 | 15 | 13 16 71 
3 | | [o] I @) ° 10 
2 3 3 Q I ° 8 
I 3 ©) 5 [o] ° 8 


a 


Total | 44 24 27 24 125 


; 1, ‘‘l approve, but with qualifica- 
tions’’; 2, ‘‘I cannot decide’’; 3, ‘‘I disapprove, but with qualifi- 
cations’’; .s, ‘‘I disapprove’’ of equality for Negroes (X), or of a 
liberal policy toward labor unions (Y). 


Symbols: o, approve”’ 


scores. The standard procedure has been to 
apply the chi-square (x?) test to a con- 
tingency table of frequencies, like Table 1 
above, and from the value of x? so obtained 
to calculate the coefficient of contingency, 
C.4 The amount of labor in finding C is con- 
siderable for a moderately large table, and 
its value is affected by the size of the table. 
Nevertheless, the results are generally re- 
garded about as satisfactory as those ob- 
tained by computing r from scores. In view 
of the uncertain meaning of the scores, and 
the doubtful assumption of normality un- 


4G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Statistics (London, 1937), pp. 
68 ff. 


derlying the test of significance of the corre- 
lation coefficient, the x? procedure would 
appear actually to be the sounder of the two. 

Because of the crudeness of the best data 
on attitudes that the schedule-makers have 
been able to secure to date, however, it 
would seem to be more reasonable and quite 
legitimate in many cases to replace the x? 
method itself with something much less 
laborious. This is especially true inasmuch 
as the sociologist is probably more inter- 
ested in the attitudes of groups than of in- 
dividuals and in the amount of correspond- 
ence between attitude patterns, say, to- 
ward Negroes and toward labor unions, 
than in the amount of total “association” 
between them in the technical sense. 

In any square table like Table 1, a quick, 
rough measure of the amount of linear cor- 
respondence or contrast between, say, the 
pattern of the attitudes of a group toward 
Negroes and the pattern of the attitudes of 
the same group toward labor unions is sim- 
ply to count the number of frequencies in 
the cells that form the positive diagonal, as 
indicated in Table 1 by small circles, and 
express their sum, D+, as a percentage of 
the total table frequency, N: 


6+ = (D+)/N 
23/125 = .18 


(1)s 


If the direction (correspondence or con- 
trast) is not clear from inspection, the same 
may be done for the negative diagonal, 
marked in Table 1 by small squares: 


ree} 


= —.176 @) 


Evidently, there is no indication here of 
either correspondence or contrast over the 
table as a whole. If the value of 8+ had been 
clearly greater than 8—, it would have been 
accepted as the measure of correspondence, 
or vice versa. Where a table contains any 


5’ For a simple measure of association between 
attributes where emphasis is on individual predic- 
tion, see Louis Guttman, in Paul Horst, The Predic- 
tion of Personal Adjustment (New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1941), pp. 261-63. 


= T = — = 
y 
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important amount of correspondence or 
opposition, the comparison of the two diag- 
onals presents no problem. 

If tests of statistical significance are in- 
sisted upon (see below), the most likely 
number of frequencies that might appear in 
the positive diagonal by mere chance may 
be found from the formula: 


/N (3) 


where jn is the total frequency in row (j) 
and n; is the total frequency in column (i) 
that together inclose the cell (i,j) of the 
diagonal, as in Table 1: 


[28(44) + 8(24) + 8(27) + 10(24) 
+ 71(6)|/125 = 18. 


This is fewer than the 23 observed frequen- 
cies found in the positive diagonal, but the 
small difference may be due solely to sam- 
pling errors. To test this, the familiar formu- 
la for the standard error of a frequency may 
be used: 


VN pg 


= V 125(18/125)(107/125 / (4) 
= 3-9 | 


The critical ratio is therefore (23-18)/ 
3.9 = 1.3, which is so small that chance 
alone might easily account for the addi- 
tional frequencies found in the cells of the 
positive diagonal. Thus it cannot be said 
that there is any “significant” or “real” 
(not due to chance) correspondence be- 
tween attitudes toward Negroes and atti- 
tudes toward labor unions over Table 1 as 
a whole.° 

Any single measure of mean tabular rela- 
tionship is likely to reveal much less in- 
formation than a part-by-part analysis of 
the table. Thus in Table 1 the percentages 
of frequencies in the positive diagonal in the 
several columns run like this: 


Column..... ) I 2 3 4 
12/44 0/24 1/27 4/24 6/6 
Percentage.. 27 ° 4 17 100 


® Yule and Kendall, o/. cié., p. 351. 
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Two things stand out: (1) the presence of 
correspondence in the extreme categories 
of the table, with practically none in the 
middle, and (2) the too per cent corres- 
pondence in the last right-hand column, 
which means that every individual in the 
sample who checked “I disapprove” of 
equality for Negroes also checked “TI dis- 
approve” of a liberal policy toward labor 
unions. Tests of the significance of these 
column percentages similar to that made 
above of the total table percentage can be 
made if thought desirable. For example, 
could the entire frequency of 6 in the upper 
right-hand cell of Table 1 be due to chance? 
The most probable chance frequency in this 
cell is, by formula (3), 


= 71(6)/125 = 3.4, 


and the standard error of 3.4 is, by formula 
(4), 


V 125(3.4/125)(121.6/125) = 1.8, 


whence the critical ratio is (6 — 3.4)/ 
1.8 = 1.2. If this test is accepted, it is nec- 
essary to conclude that the perfect corres- 
pondence suggested in the last column of 
Table 1 might also be a trick of chance and 
that further samples might show no corres- 
pondence in that column. 

Consideration of the diagonal percent- 
ages in the preceding paragraph indicates 
that each of them is a rough empirical prob- 
ability that an individual in a given X cate- 
gory will fall in a positive diagonal cell; and 
this suggests that 6+ = .18 may be re- 
garded as the crude mean empirical prob- 
ability that an individual who falls in any 
given category on the X scale will also fall 
in the same (or reverse, if negative) category 
on the Y scale. The meaning of @ is therefore 
much clearer than that of the coefficient of 
contingency, C, as well as different from it; 
although the latter is, of course, a more in- 
clusive or complete measure of association, 
because it reflects the influence of every 
cell in the table instead of being limited to 
the cells along the diagonal, as is @. 

In some tables, like Table 2, it may seem 
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desirable to add the frequencies in the cells 
next above and below the diagonal to the 
frequencies in the diagonal itself: 


6’ = (D’+)/N 
= 50/59 = .85. 


For the same table, 9 = .15. 6’ and 6 are, 
of course, not comparable, 0’ being the 
mean empirical probability that an indi- 
vidual who falls in a certain category on the 
X axis will also fall in the same or contiguous 
categories on the Y axis. 

It is evident from Table 3, which is a 
compression of Table 1 from 25 to g cells, 
that the value of @ tends to increase as the 
size of the table diminishes. Thus for Table 
3, 9+ = .38, whereas for Table 1,60+ = .18. 
This is because there are proportionately 
more cells in the diagonal of the smaller 
table, so that there is more probability that 
any given individual in the table will fall in 
them. The characteristic that tables of dif- 
ferent sizes are not comparable, however, 
seems quite necessary and proper. A smaller 
table contains less information regarding 
the scatter of the frequencies than a larger 
one, and no mathematical analysis of the 


TABLE 2 


CURVILINEAR ASSOCIATION 


° | I 2 | 4 4 Total 
| 6| 4|@| 
3 | | Di} 
7 | 8 | @ | 
| 


former can supply what is lacking, except 
on the basis of a priori assumption. 

Given Table 1, suppose from a fresh 
random sample of 100 individuals from the 
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same universe it is found that 30 checked 
“T approve” of equality for the Negro. How 
might the number that would check “I 
approve” of labor unions be predicted? The 


TABLE 3 
A 3X3 TABLE 
| 
| o | I 2 | Total | | 
2 4I | 14 26 | 81 | 
| I I 8 | 
° | 21 | 12 | 3 | 30 
Total | 68 | 27 | 30 | 125 | 
| 


simplest and perhaps also the most accurate 
method of doing this with data like those in 
Table 1 is to use the equation X/28 = 30/44 
and accept the resulting value X = 19 as 
the most probable number sought. The 
amount by which this number could vary 
from sample to sample would then conven- 
tionally be 


I9 + 2V Npg = 19 + 2V 100(.19)(.81) 


=19+8, or 11to27, 
and the odds are 2 to 1 that it would lie 
within the limits 15 to 23. This avoids 
“smoothing” or “adjusting” the data of 
Table 1, both because it is a very laborious 
procedure and because one can have little 
confidence that it would be of any help in 
such a case. Notice also that the above re- 
sults are relatively independent of the 
amount of correlation within the contin- 
gency table. 

Similarly, one can make various other 
predictions from Table 1. For example, in 
the new sample of 100 above, the probable 
number of persons that would “approve” 
both of Negro equality and of labor unions 
would be 


X = 
8 + V30(8/30)(22/30) = 8 + 2.4. 


X/12 = 30/44, or 


| 
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All such predictions are rough, of course; 
but hardly more so than by any other known 
method, however elaborate. 

The case of the contingency table that is 
not square can be treated like the square 
table by simply squaring it for the longest 
dimension. The expanded frequencies are 


TABLE 4 


A 3X5 TABLE 


X 
| 
° I 3 1 Total 
2 | 26 15 14 20 6 81 
I 3 3 I I 
° 15 | 6 12 3 ° 36 
Total 44 | 24 27 24 6 125 
TABLE 5 
SQUARE OF TABLE 4 
| — 
| ° | I 2 3 4 Total 
4 | 13 7 7 a! «3 40 
3 | 3 | 8 | 7 | 10 3 41 
2 | 3 | 3 8 
I 7 | 3 3 6 2 ° 18 
° (| 8 | 3 6 I fe) 18 
Total| 44 | 24 | 27 24 6 125 


then distributed proportionately over the 
new categories, as shown for Tables 4 and 5. 
The value of 6 for Table 5 is .20. Notice that 
Table 4 is a compression of the two upper 
and two lower rows of Table 1 and that its 
square—Table 5—in this case gives practi- 
cally the same value of @ as was found for 
Table 1. 

It is sometimes desired to know the 
amount of correspondence or contrast be- 
tween two contingency tables. Suppose that 
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Table 6 represents the results of attitude 
rankings similar to those in Table 1, but 
for a different community. How much cor- 
respondence is there between the attitude 
patterns of the two communities? The fre- 
quencies in corresponding cells in Tables 
1 and 6 are paired, and the coefficient of 
correlation is found by the usual formula 
for ungrouped data: 


r = (SXY — NM-_M,) ) 


(5 
/V (SX? — NM?2)(SY? — NM?2). | 5) 


TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITUDES OF 125 
RANDOM INDIVIDUALS FROM COMMUNITY B 
TOWARD NEGROES (X) AND TOWARD LABOR 
UNIONS (VY) 


X 
| 
| ° I 2 3 s | Total 
4 10 6 4 12 fe) 30 
3 | 6 6 II 7 I 31 
3 | I ; 3 I I ° 6 
I ° 3 4 5 ° 12 
° 12 10 9 8 I 49 
Total 29 32 29 33 2 125 ; 
The arrangement of course follows the 


scheme: 


2I 10 210 441 100 
I5 10 I50 225 100 


In the illustration above, r = .60. 
Although we have shown how certain 
tests of statistical significance may be 
made if desired, in view of the roughness of 
the data on attitudes it is doubtful how 
theoretically valid or practically worth 
while it is to apply such tests, at least with- 
out a great deal of reservation. The data 
themselves are subject to such gross errors 
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that for moderately large samples (small 
samples should generally be avoided like 
the plague) random errors of sampling are 
probably of little consequence by compari- 
son. It is even questionable whether most 
sociological samples are random samples at 
all. Furthermore, the meaning of the term 
“random” is vague: does it refer solely to 
the process of taking the sample or to the 
action of random factors in the production 
of the events? If it includes the latter, as it 
often should, then one is dealing with a uni- 
verse of hypothetical events, and questions 
arise regarding the causal conditions under 
which further samples will be produced. For 
most hypothetical universes it is not easy 
to rationalize the fundamental assumption 
of sampling theory—that the probability 
of ‘‘success” is the same for every potential 
event. Another assumption of the mathe- 
matical formulas that is seldom met is the 
independence of events; most sociological 
samples (e.g., attitudes) contain events that 
are interrelated in various ways. Finally, 
the universes which sociological samples 
commonly represent are as a rule very poor- 
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ly defined, so that standard errors calculated 
from such samples have very uncertain ref- 
erence to any other samples that may be 
taken. 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to take the 
position that some attempt to measure the 
sampling and other random errors present 
in sociological samples is better than none 
at all. It is also to be hoped that, with time, 
these difficulties may be reduced, as indeed 
they have already been in a few fortunate 
situations where more control over the data 
is possible. But if tests of statistical signifi- 
cance are to be applied to sociological data 
like those of most current attitude studies, 
it is quite clear that such tests should never 
be taken as sufficient but should serve chief- 
ly as negative warnings. In social research 
at the present time it is much safer to com- 
pare several samples supposedly drawn from 
the same universe than to rely upon a 
single sample and the standard error cal- 
culated from it. If several samples are im- 
possible, the serious risk that is run should 
be more generally recognized. 
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Academic Council for the YIVO.—An 
Academic Council of the YIVO, to further 
the research work of the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—YIVO—has been set up. Dr. 
Paul Klapper, president of Queens College, 
is chairman of the Academic Council. The 
secretary is Professor Sol Liptzin, chairman 
of the department of German of the College 
of the City of New York. 

Its purpose is to enlist the advice of a 
group of prominent scholars in the social 
sciences for the work of the YIVO and, with 
their aid, to acquaint academic circles with 
its research work. The Academic Council 
is a continuation of the Interuniversity 
Committee for the furtherance of the work 
of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, founded 
by the late Professor Edward Sapir. 


Boston University —A six-man team of 
Harvard University professors was awarded 
the $5,000 prize offered by Boston Univer- 
sity for the best proposal for the postwar 
planning of Greater Boston. 

The Harvard team consisted of Carl J. 
Friedrich, professor of government, chair- 
man; Seymour Harris, associate professor 
of economics; Talcott Parsons, professor of 
sociology; Charles Cherington, instructor 
in government; George Walker, 120 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston; and Walter Francis 
Bogner, professor of architecture. 

A special third prize was presented to 
eleven Boston University faculty members: 
McPherrin H. Donaldson, professor of eco- 
nomics, chairman; Hans Apel, Boston Uni- 
versity Civil Affairs Training School, secre- 
tary; David L. Belding, professor of bacteri- 
ology and experimental pathology; Edward 
R. Collier, associate professor, government 
and history; Richard K. Conant, dean, 
school of social work; Jesse B. Davis, dean 
emeritus, school of education; Alvin Gold- 
schmied, Ph.D., Boston University Foreign 
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Area and Language Program, A.5S.T.P.; 
Chaiies E. Huse, professor of economics; 
Frank Lordan, 5 Stracona Road, Grove 
Hall, Boston; William G. Sutcliffe, dean, 
college of business administration; Max R. 
Grossman, director, journalism department. 


Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C.— 
Dr. Stuart A. Rice, assistant director, has 
prepared a statement on “Statistical Re- 
quirements in the Readjustment Period.” 
It is a draft of a government-wide program 
for the collection of statistics needed during 
our reconversion period. 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
—Through a special grant the Council has 
assumed the direction of a general research 
project having to do with a study of the So- 
cial Credit movement in Alberta and of its 
economic, political, social, and religious 
background. Scholars in a number of Cana- 
dian universities are co-operating; and 
about ten separate studies, bearing upon 
different aspects of the general problem, are 
now under way or will shortly be under- 
taken. 


University of California——Edwin M. 
Lemert is a visiting lecturer for 1944-45 in 
the department of anthropology and so- 
ciology. Professor Lemert is assisting in the 
introductory courses and in expanding 
courses in the upper division of the depart- 
ment. 


University of Chicago.—The fifth annual 
conference for teachers of the social sciences 
in high schools and junior colleges will be 
held at the University of Chicago on July 
25, 26, and 27. The theme of the conference 
is “The Social Sciences and Their Inter- 
relations.” Teachers, curriculum directors, 
and school administrators are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Copies of the program may 


be secured by addressing Earl S. Johnson, 
Box 51, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Everett Cherrington Hughes’s recent 
book French Canada in Transition has been 
translated into French by Jean-Charles 
Falardeau, of the Faculté des Sciences so- 
ciales of Laval University, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Lucien Parizeau, of Mon- 
treal. 


Committee for the Siudy of Recent Immi- 
gration from Europe.—Professor Maurice R. 
Davie, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology of Yale University, has accepted a 
one-year appointment with the Committee 
for the Study of Recent Immigration from 
Europe to direct a nation-wide study of the 
economic and social adjustment of refugees 
who have entered the United States since 
Hitler came to power. The effect of these re- 
cent immigrants upon American life, as well 
as their contributions to American culture 
and economy, will receive detailed analysis. 
The methods employed in the study include 
a questionnaire distributed to individuals, 
schedules designed to secure information re- 
garding the organizational life of the immi- 
grants, and life-stories. 

Sponsored by the American Christian 
Committee for Refugees, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Catholic 
Committee for Refugees, the National 
Refugee Service, and the United States 
Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, the new committee hopes to reach in- 
dividuals who are not known to refugee 
agencies. 

Assisting Professor Davie is the re- 
search staff including Dr. Samuel Koenig, 
Brooklyn College; Dr. Carolyn Zeleny, 
formerly instructor in sociology at Skid- 
more College; Mrs. Sarah Cohn, formerly 
research and case worker with the National 
Refugee Service; Miss Betty Drury, former- 
ly executive secretary, Emergency Commit- 
tee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars; 
and Mrs. Dorothy Tate, head of the re- 
search and statistical division of the Na- 
tional Refugee Service. 
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Information as to the names and ad- 
dresses of nonagency clients, as well as noti- 
fication of special studies of recent immi- 
grants which have been made, will be wel- 
comed. Such information should be sent to 
the Committee for the Study of Recent 
Immigration from Europe, 139 Centre 
Street, New York 13, New York. 


Cornell University —Dr. Robin Williams 
of the Research Branch, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, War Department, 
Washington, D.C., has accepted an asso- 
ciate professorship in sociology, effective 
next September. 


Duke University—John P. Gillin, asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology, has been 
called back to Duke University to resume 
teaching duties. For the last two years he 
has been absent from the university on gov- 
ernment service, assigned to the United 
States embassy in Lima, Peru, where he 
served part of the time as a representative 
of the Board of Economic Warfare and later 
as a representative of the Institute of Social 
Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana.— 
Dr. Kurt H. Wolff has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. He has re- 
cently been a postdoctoral fellow of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 


Federal Council of Churches.—Dr. How- 
ard W. Odum, of the University of North 
Carolina, was awarded the Edward L. Ber- 
nays Award for Outstanding Achievement 
in Negro-White Relations. 


University of Illinois —Professor J. W. 
Albig, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology, is spending the first semester on a 
sabbatical leave in Washington, D.C., 
where he is doing research in the Congres- 
sional Library on public opinion in war- 
time. Professor W. Russell Tylor is serving 
as secretary of the department in his ab- 
sence. . 
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Professor J. E. Hulett is spending the 
first semester on a leave of absence in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he is engaged in special 
work under the War Department. 

Professor Donald R. Taft has been ac- 
tive in local community organization work 
for the Negro minority. In view of his study 
of conscientious objectors in federal prisons 
in the summer of 1943, he is serving on the 
editing committee of the larger study of the 
group by Dr. M. Q. Sibley, of the depart- 
ment of political science. Professor Taft is 
at present preparing the manuscript for a 
proposed semipopular book entitled “The 
Trial of the Criminal Nations,” which 
should appear next year. 

Professor Florian Znaniecki is investi- 
gating the problem of national culture so- 
cieties under a grant from the research fund 
of the graduate school. 

Professor B. F. Timmons was recently 
made a member of the board of directors of 
the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. He helped organize the Illinois Con- 
ference on Family Relations and served as 
its first president. 

Visiting Professor Maurice T. Price plans 
to do research in the second semester in the 
Congressional Library on the problem of 
political democracy in modern China. 


Instituto de Intercambio cultural Mexi- 
cano-Ruso.—The first number of the new 
periodical, Cultura sovietica, was published 
in November, 1944. It is founded to present 
the cultural life of the Soviet Union. 


Towa State College—Dr. Reuben Hill has 
taken a position as associate professor of 
sociology. He will specialize in sociology of 
the family and has a combined teaching and 
research appointment in the department of 
economics and sociology and in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Dr. Hill was 
formerly at the University of Wisconsin. He 
came to Iowa State College from the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, where he was head 
of the department of sociology and social 
work. 
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Laval University.—The Faculté des Sci- 
ences sociales has been reorganized to in- 
clude departments of sociology, social re- 
search, economics, industrial relations, and 
schools of social work and adult education. 


McGill University.—Professor Forrest 
LaViolette has been promoted from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of so- 
ciology. 

Eva R. Younge has been made assistant 
in the department of sociology. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.— 
A Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
the psychological forces that influence group 
behavior, has been established as a division 
of the department of economics and social 
science. The Center is to provide an inte- 
grated approach to a relatively new field 
within the social sciences and to supple- 
ment the activities of technology’s indus- 
trial relations section; it will be interested 
in all aspects of group life and all age-levels. 

It was initiated through a grant of the 
Marshall Field Foundation of New York 
and Chicago, Incorporated, and has re- 
ceived additional grants from the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations, New 
York, which is sponsored by the American 
Jewish Congress. 

The director is Dr. Kurt Lewin, who is 
at present serving the government on a spe- 
cial war project. He will start his work at 
the Institute at the beginning of the March 
term. 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—Demographic 
Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth, 
a volume of papers read at the Fund’s 
Twenty-second Annual Conference (April, 
1944), is now in print and may be ordered 
from the Fund, at the price of $1.00. 

With the exception of the guest paper by 
Dr. W. Wendell Cleland, of the American 
University of Cairo, all the studies were 
made under the auspices of the Office of 
Population Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity. The papers are by Frank W. Notestein, 
Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal, Kings- 
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ley Davis, Wilbert E. Moore, Ernest Jurkat, 
Clyde V. Kiser, and W. Wendell Cleland. 


The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene.—Eugene Meyer, editor and publisher 
of the Washington Post, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in December. Dr. Adolf Meyer, of 
Baltimore, who was instrumental in the 
organization of the Committee and sug- 
gested its name, was its president, 1940-43, 
and recently has been made honorary presi- 
dent. Eugene Meyer will also serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeeding 
Orlando B. Willcox, of New York. He is the 
first layman to be chosen president of the 
National Committee in the thirty-four 
years since it was founded by the late Clif- 
ford W. Beers. 

G. Howland Shaw, who retired recently 
as Assistant Secretary of State, was elected 
president of the American Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene at its sixteenth annual 
meeting. Mr. Shaw succeeds the late Dr. 
Bernard Sachs, of New York. 

Mr. Meyer, Lieutenant Colonel Karl 
Menninger, and Dr. Lawrence Kubie were 
elected as directors; and the following were 
re-elected as directors: Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, William J. Ellis, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, 
Dr. Frederick W. Parsons, Dr. Mesrop A. 
Tarumianz, and Dr. Edward A. Strecker. 
Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith and Colonel 
Leonard G. Roundtree were elected vice- 
presidents, to serve with James R. Angell 
and Dr. William L. Russell, vice-presidents. 
The following officers were re-elected: Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, honorary president; James R. 
Angell and Dr. William L. Russell, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, secre- 
tary; Harry Pelham Robbins, treasurer; 
James S. Plant, chairman of the Executive 
Committee; and Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 
chairman, Scientific Administration Com- 
mittee. 


The National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies—The Council announces publication 
of The Social Studies Look beyond the War, 
a statement of postwar policy prepared by 
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an advisory commission of one hundred and 
fifty-five leading educators in the social 
studies field. Among the subjects dealt with 
are: “Impacts of the War on American Edu- 
cation”; “Analysis of Postwar Society and 
Needs”’; “Implications of War and Postwar 
Needs for Curriculum Changes in the Social 
Studies’’; “Implications of War and Post- 
war Needs for Teaching Procedures in the 
Social Studies”; “Implications of This 
Analysis for the Program of Teacher Edu- 
cation.” It is a forty-page pamphlet, priced 
at ten cents per copy, with discounts for 
large orders. 

The Council also announces the publica- 
tion of Adapting Instruction in the Social 
Studies to Individual Differences, edited by 
Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson. 
This is the fifteenth yearbook. The contribu- 
tors present ways in which social-studies 
teachers can adapt instruction to individual 
differences by the use of practical classroom 
techniques and through a wide variety of 
educational materials. Price, $2.00; paper- 
bound, $2.30. 

Orders for these publications should be 
sent to the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


University of Oregon.—Dr. Elon H. 
Moore, head of the department of sociology, 
is on sabbatical leave during the winter 
term. He is studying population problems 
and the movement of population in the 
United States. 


Pacific School of Religion.—Dr. Frank C. 
Foster is directing the Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion Program during its second year, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Arthur L. Swift. Jr., who has 
returned to Union Theological Seminary 
after a year’s leave of absence. 

The course is designed to train workers 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. The student body 
consists of both men and women: ministers, 
theological students, prospective and fur- 
loughed missionaries, social workers, Y-sec- 
retaries, nurses, and teachers. The courses 
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include regional studies; languages (German 
or French, Chinese); field studies; and 
training in occupational therapy, child care, 
etc. Credit is arranged toward the school’s 
theological degrees. 


Pennsylvania State College-—Dr. Walter 
Coutu, formerly a member of the faculties 
of the University of Georgia and the Uni- 
versity of Texas and until recently chief of 
the Research Section, Social Protection 
Division, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has joined the faculty as asso- 
ciate professor of sociology. 

The division of sociology co-operated 
with the departments of education, psy- 
chology, and home economics in sponsor- 
ing an Institute on Marriage and Home 
Adjustment last October. A constitution 
was drawn up for a Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Family Relations. The following 
were elected as officers of the new state con- 
ference: president, C. R. Adams, Pennsy|- 
vania State College; first vice-president, 
Emily Mudd, Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, Allen E. Risedorph, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treas- 
urer, Curtis A. Williams, Philadelphia. 


University of Southern California.—In 
January Essays in Social Values by Clarence 
Marsh Case was published by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press. It con- 
tains twelve of Dr. Case’s latest essays on 
the subject of social values and is published 
as an appreciative volume by the sociology 
Ph.D.’s and faculty of the department of 
sociology of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and by other friends of Dr. Case. 


Vanderbilt University —Dr. Wayland J. 
Hayes has been granted leave of absence 
until September to become special consult- 
ant on community organization at the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia. His place will be taken 
by Dr. James W. Woodard, of Temple Uni- 
versity, for the winter and spring terms. 


University of Washington.—Dr. George A. 
Lundberg was Walker-Ames Professor of 
Sociology for January and February. He 
gave a seminar in methodology in the social 
sciences and a series of popular lectures on 
“World Problems and Social Science.” 

During the second semester Dr. Norman 
S. Hayner is devoting full time to the Adult 
Education Division of the university, lec- 
turing throughout the state on subjects per- 
taining to the family, crime, and delin- 
quency. Dr. Lee M. Brooks, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is undertaking Dr. 
Hayner’s regular teaching program. 

Professor Cheng Ch’eng-k’un participat- 
ed in the Adult Education Division program 
during the first semester. He lectured on in- 
ternational relations in the Pacific. 

Mrs. Mary Lou Harter Webb is returning 
to the department of sociology during the 
second semester to assist with the teaching 
of the introductory course. 

The final report of the Washington State 
Census Board, which was prepared by Dr. 
Calvin F. Schmid, has just been published. 
The University of Washington Press an- 
nounces the publication of Dr. Schmid’s 
monograph, entitled Social Trends in Seattle. 


University of Wisconsin —The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company published in January 
Problems of the Postwar World, a University 
of Wisconsin symposium by twenty profes- 
sors of the social sciences. It includes a chap- 
ter on ‘“The Peoples of Germany” by How- 
ard Becker, one entitled ‘‘Germany on the 
Eve of Occupation” by Hans H. Gerth, and 
a chapter on “The Negro” by Thomas C. 
McCormick. The last named is editor of the 
volume. 
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The Concept of Dread. By S@REN KIERKE- 
GAARD. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER Lowrie. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+ 
154. $2.00. 


When the editors of the Journal asked me to 
review a book by Kierkegaard, I agreed at 
once, for I had not yet seen any of the books of 
this man who lived a century ago but whose 
work has in our time occasioned a furor among 
my theological friends, and my curiosity was 
aroused. The reading of the book left me puz- 
zled, for much of it was so badly written that 
the meaning remained obscure. I could heartily 
subscribe to what Alexander Dru wrote to 
Lowrie: ‘‘As for Kierkegaard, I am at this mo- 
ment going through the proofs of our transla- 
tions. It is a question whether I dislike you or 
myself most while reading them, and I usually 
settle it by answering that more than either I 
loathe Kierkegaard. One of these days I am 
going to say what I think of his vile, slovenly 
style, his clumsy unnecessary terminology.” 
This utterance gave me some comfort, but it 
did not help me to understand the book any 
better. Written with an assurance which at 
times approaches arrogance, the book was 
clearly an attempt to read off the whole psy- 
chology of dread from his own experience and 
could only be understood by one who knew 
something about the man himself. 

Accordingly, I asked at the libraries of the 
university for Lowrie’s biography, only to find 
that the two copies in one of them and the sole 
copy in the other were “‘out,” owing to the in- 
terest current at that time which had been 
aroused by the lectures of a popular speaker 
who was expounding and recommending Kierke- 
gaard to his audiences. Eventually, I secured a 
book by Kaeker, translated from the German 
by Dru, and also the volume Kierkegaard, His 
Life and Thought, by E. L. Allen. With these 
aids I had something of a clue to the under- 
standing of the man whose name seems to be on 
the lips of most contemporary theologians at 
the moment. 

I was now able to understand why men with 
the most divergent views could equally adhere 
to Kierkegaard. The date, itself, of this book is 
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given as 1834 by one translator and as ten years 
later by another. Paradoxes and “dialectic” 
contradictions abound, and divergent ‘‘schools”’ 
have arisen, each insisting that the others are in 
error. 


From the biographies we learn that the au- 
thor was born in Copenhagen in 1813, the son 
of a wealthy retired merchant and a former 
servant whom his father had married “to pre- 
serve his and her good name.” His father was 
fifty-seven years old at the birth of his son and 
lived to be eighty-two, to the great distress of 
the son, who considered that his father’s great 
age was not a divine blessing but a curse. For 
many years the elder Kierkegaard had, in his 
retirement, been a student of theology, but 
nothing could bring him consolation or alter 
his ‘“‘silent despair” as he brooded over the fact 
that “‘once as a child, while herding flocks on 
the heaths of Jutland, suffering greatly, in 
hunger and want, he stood on a hill and cursed 
God.” The son’s knowledge of this mortal sin of 
his father made him, in turn, suffer all his life 
from “inborn dread.” Later, there occurred 
what Kierkegaard called “The Earthquake,” 
the nature of which he would never reveal but 
which Allen thinks was probably the knowledge 
of the circumstances of his birth and his narrow 
escape from being a bastard. At one time his 
conflict with his father made him leave home 
and live by himself—a most unusual event in 
Copenhagen in those days—but he returned 
and thereafter considered his father’s influence 
the most important in his whole life. Second in 
importance was ‘‘a woman’s loving lack of un- 
derstanding.” 


At seventeen he entered the university, but 
he neglected his studies, worked little, was often 
drunk, and sowed his crop of oats, frequently 
thinking of suicide. After ten years he took his 
degree of Master and before long was engaged 
to marry Regina Olsen; but, after a little more 
than a year, he broke off the engagement to the 
scandal of the town and the profound grief and 
humiliation of the girl. Smarting under the 
criticism of his acquaintances and distressed by 
the sufferings of Regina, he began to try to 
justify himself before her and the community 
by writing book after book, published under 
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various pseudonymns. As “Hilarius Book- 
binder,” “William Afham,” “Viktor Eremita,” 
“Constantine Constantinius,” ‘John the Se- 
ducer,” “Johannes de Silentio,’’ and such like, 
he sought to explain his conduct to Regina, to 
set himself right before his fellows, and to make 
his peace with God. 

Kierkegaard inherited a competency and 
never had to work for a living. His whole life 
was spent in his attempts to get out of one 
trouble and in efforts to get into another. His 
life can be measured by enumerating the major 
difficulties which distressed his soul. There was 
the revelation of his father’s heinous childhood 
blasphemy, there was ‘“‘the earthquake,” and 
then the long turmoil following his unhappy 
love affair. Out of this, still another developed. 
It is not remarkable that the numerous books he 
wrote to justify himself in jilting Regina and 
in which the references were disguised as the 
work of writers with the transparent pen names 
and with the obvious comparisons of himself 
with Abraham, Don Juan, Job, and Socrates, 
should tempt satirists to hold him up to ridicule, 
and this was done with a vengeance. The at- 
tacks appeared in a not-too-respectable weekly 
and in a literary annual for 1846. He was great- 
ly embittered, gave up his plan to seek ordina- 
tion into the ministry, and eventually wrote 
other books to justify his religious convictions, 
now substantially modified. 

The last battle was the most furious. At the 
funeral of a bishop who had been his friend and 
the friend of his father, the deceased was re- 
ferred to in the sermon as “‘a link in the chain of 
witnesses that extended from the apostles to his 
own time.” Instead of considering this laudation 
as a pious convention, Kierkegaard was in- 
furiated and proceeded to attack the church it- 
self in language “whose scorn and bitterness 
passed all bonds.” He wrote in terms so violent 
that his arrest was contemplated, and he 
thought, even hoped, that he would be ap- 
prehended and martyred. Notaing of the kind 
happened, however, and in the midst of the con- 
troversy he died at the age of forty-two. 

He was savagely contemptuous of “‘the 
mass,” insisting that the solitary individual 
alone has value. “A majority vote is an indica- 
tion of an untruth. Truth is possessed by in- 
dividuals in the solitude of their private reflec- 
tions, but is dissipated once the individuals 
form a mass and the decision is left to it.’’ He 
came to reject infant baptism and, since he still 
held to the doctrine of original sin, opposed 
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marriage altogether. “Propagation of the race 
is sinful. The bridal couple advancing to the 
altar to get the blessing of the minister is a 
comedy and a crime.” He also opposed con- 
firmation and church services, declaring that 
“if you refuse to take part in the public worship 
of God you will be burdened with one great sin 
less.”” Even the very apostles, he declared, took 
a false step when they baptized their thousands 
at Pentacost, making Christians already by 
mass production. His message seemed to be for 
males, for he declared that woman is the su- 
preme enemy of spirit—the bait by which the 
devil draws young men into their snare. 

The enthusiastic Kierkegaardians of our day 
do not, obviously, base their allegiance on these 
teachings of the master. Among the acceptable 
doctrines which appeal to our contemporaries 
are: original sin, the supremacy of faith over 
reason, and the value of ‘“‘existential truth.” His 
“teleological suspension of the ethical’’ receives 
less emphasis. In this “moral form of evil” faith 
takes precedence over the ethical. Abraham knew 
it was wrong to sacrifice Isaac, but he was willing 
to do it if God said so. This revelation seems to 
have come to our author after he had done 
wrong to the woman to whom he had been 
pledged. 

“Existential thinking” means that truth is 
won by a decision and not by reasoning. It 
achieves the ‘existence,’ not caring for the 
“essence.” Existential truth is truth that is 
known to a personal self and is discovered in a 
crisis. Faith is the crucifixion of reason, for a 
man must strangle his intellect in order to be- 
lieve, but the salvation of one’s soul is worth it. 
The object of faith may even be what one’s 
conscience condemns as sin. A more complete 
antithesis to our modern spirit could scarcely 
be imagined. 

As to the volume under review, The Concept 
of Dread, it is concerned with the reality of sin 
and its relation to anxiety both before and after 
the sin. There is much space devoted to Adam, 
and the similarity and essential identity of 
Adam with the rest of us is emphasized. Adam 
is no more to blame than we are, for we sin 
when we are free. We make a “‘qualitative leap.” 
Adam was created, Eve formed from his rib, 
and, since woman is weaker and more sensual 
than man, she seduced him. But Adam could 
not really have understood God when he was 
told about the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, since he had not done evil. No more could 
he understand the meaning of the threat of 


death. It is recorded in the sacred book that the 
serpent spoke to Eve and was cursed by the 
Deity for his part in the fall. At this Kierke- 
gaard balks, preferring “to admit bluntly” that 
he can associate no definite thought with the 
serpent. Therefore, there was no serpent. This 
is typical of the use he makes of the scriptures. 
As C. C. Morrison recently wrote of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, his teaching is “biblical but not bib- 
liolatrous.”” He uses discrimination in deciding 
what portions of the scriptures to accept and 
exercises his liberty in rejecting freely when it 
seems best—a highly convenient method of 
hermeneutics and exegesis. 

In the second of the five chapters, dread is 
defined as original sin. “Sin enters by dread 
but sin brings dread with it.”’ The book is ad- 
vertised as “largely psychological,” and the 
jacket proclaims that it will insure the author a 
conspicuous place among psychologists; but 
his method is that of intuition and insight, and 
he declares that a man who has concerned him- 
self with psychology can construct his examples 
at once, which may not have any authorization 
of the “factual sort”’ but do, nevertheless, have 
a different kind of authority. And this is very 
true, for the whole psychology of dread is read 
off from his own experience. We have here, 
therefore, an interesting human document giv- 
ing insight into the mental processes of a sick 
soul, tormented with a sense of guilt, depressed 
by an “inborn dread,” and burdened with a 
profound and incurable melancholy. It tells 
nothing of normal men, but much of what we 
know of the normal is learned from studying the 
pathological. 

The mind-body problem concerns modern 
psychologists but not Kierkegaard. He insists 
that there are three—body, soul, and spirit. It 
is not easy to know what is meant by spirit ex- 
cept that it synthesizes the other two. As best 
I can make out, spirit is what beasts can never 
have and what all the angels are. Angels are 
pure spirit, have no history, and did not come 
into being by generation. The word “spirit” is 
used very frequently, but its meaning still 
eludes the reader, at least this reader. 

One revealing chapter is largely concerned 
with the genius, of which there are two classes: 
the “immediate genius” and the “religious 
genius,” to which latter group he considered 
himself to belong. He was conscious of being a 
genius to whom the external fact means noth- 
ing; therefore, no one can understand him. 
“Genius is outside the general.’’ The genius is 
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not “as most people are,” nor is he ever content 
with being like others, for he is primitively con- 
cerned with himself, while all other men and 
their explanations are no help to him. And just 
as fate catches the “immediate genius,” so does 
guilt catch the religious genius when by himself 
he sinks before himself into the consciousness 
of sin. ““The more profoundly guilt is discovered, 
the greater the genius.” 

A highly significant portion of the book is 
about the demoniacal, for Kierkegaard believed 
at times that he was possessed of devils who 
made him dread the good instead of the evil. 
In a passage in the fourth chapter, which Lowie 
declares to be an intimate self-revelation, is a 
typical utterance of a melancholic: ““What the 
shut-up keeps hidden in his close reserve may 
be so terrible that he dare not utter it even in 
his own hearing, because it seems to him as 
though by this very utterance he were commit- 
ting a new sin, or as though it would tempt him 
again.” 

As to psychology, his final conclusion is that 
it cannot go very far in its explanation of dread 
and that it has nothing to do but to deliver it 
over to dogmatics. 

This reviewer can, in no sense, claim to “un- 
derstand Kierkegaard,” for the more than 
thirty of his books that have been done into 
English in the last ten years are too many, and 
I have neither time nor taste for the task. But I 
can claim to have ‘“‘discovered”’ him for myself, 
and I have read enough to understand how 
Karl Barth, the Swiss, can, from this source, 
justify his scholasticism, while American ad- 
herents loudly condemn such an interpretation. 
In the course of his embittered life he contem- 
plated suicide, planned to take holy orders, 
seriously considered being a monk, and ended 
by attacking fiercely organized Christianity. 
Had he lived, one biographer suggests that he 
would have ended as a humanist—but this is 
going outside the record. His books represent 
not only different moods but different doctrines, 
and, just as Kierkegaard took from the scrip- 
tures what pleased him, so the interpreters of 
this man will in all likelihood find what they 
seek. 

For the sociologist the point of greatest in- 
terest is not the accuracy of any interpretation 
but rather the extraordinary fact—and it is 
extraordinary—of the great vogue which this 
author enjoys in these war years. Each reader 
will have his opinion, but I venture to state my 


own. 
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There is a current reaction against the sci- 
entific method and all it implies. Neoscholasti- 
cism, now so vigorous, is but one symptom. 
Epithets are hurled and men berate “scientism,” 
which they blame for our present woes. Science 
and “the machine” are said to cause our wars. 
Faith is lacking, and so the world is bathed in 
blood. And yet there was once a war which ran 
for thirty years at a time when there were no 
machines in the modern sense, and the seven- 
teenth century witnessed Christians killing 
other Christians for the sake of a creed. Half 
the population of Saxony were exterminated in 
an age when all Europe professed the Christian 
faith. 

But still many are bewildered and many 
grope in darkness and in dread. They have lost 
faith in the ability of men to solve our problems 
and yearn for some absolute authority. Because 
scientists have not yet solved all our problems, 
they belittle what we have done and deprecate 


the efforts of those who are striving to discover * 


the secrets of nature, all nature, including hu- 
man nature, so that our lives may have intelli- 
gent direction. 

They have lost their nerve. They cry out 
that we should have ideals, not realizing that 
such an appeal is sheer magic if it neglects to 
discover the conditions under which this is 
possible. To such men Kierkegaard offers com- 
fort. ““Truth is won not by reasoning but by 
decision.”” Faith laughs at logic. Neglecting his 
sarcastic wit, his scorn of his fellows, his hatred 
of the world, the bewildered find in Kierkegaard 
the summons to an absolute authority which 
will not only relieve them and others from the 
drudgery of research but will make them happy 
in the belief that scientific research, at least in 
the field of personality, is futile and undesir- 
able. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Sociology of Religion. By JoacHim Wacu. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii +412. $5.00. 


The author of this work is a former student 
of Max Weber, on whom he leans heavily but 
with generous acknowledgment and with no 
uncritical subservience. Sociology of religion 
is treated as a descriptive science, leaving to 
theology and philosophy of religion the task of 
evaluation. A brief account of the points 
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covered in the discussion will be here set down, 
followed by a few comments. 

Seven chapters are devoted to the task of 
setting forth the types of religious groups, fel- 
lowships, and associations and their relation to 
society. One chapter is devoted to the three 
forms of expression: doctrine, ritual, and as- 
sociation or communion, all of which the author 
finds in some degree in even the simplest of so- 
cieties. 

Next, the sociological consequences of re- 
ligion are set forth, and these are primarily 
integrative in character, all three: doctrine, rite, 
and association. But it is obvious, and the au- 
thor so declares, that religion may be very di- 
visive, for the heretic is something of an alien 
and sometimes a very uncomfortable alien. 

The body of the book, Part II, discusses re- 
ligion and society, taking up first the ‘‘natural” 
groups—families, tribes, racial and national 
religions—and contrasts the religion of these 
with its expression in the ‘‘specifically religious 
groups,” of which the most important are the 
“founded religions” such as Christianity, Islam, 
and Confucianism. The differentiation and di- 
visions within these latter are treated under the 
concept of “the protest,” which gives rise to 
independent groups and sects. 

The discussion of religion and differentiation 
within society is largely ethnological with brief 
descriptions taken at random from a few tribes 
such as Eskimo, Melanesians, Amerindians, 
and half-a-dozen others, illustrating the endless 
variety of practices termed “religious” and the 
countless spirits that are invoked. The chapter 
concludes with some eighteen pages in which the 
differentiation in Asia, Europe, and America 
is given summary treatment. 

Next follows a chapter on religion and the 
state, in which the “founded religions” are dis- 
cussed. As contrasted with the religion of the 
“natural groups,” the founded religions are the 
result of the work of charismatic individuals 
who had to begin “‘completely de novo” —a state- 
ment surprising to read and impossible to accept. 
Three types, or rather stages, are distinguished, 
and brief examples of three are given in Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 

Types of religious authority describes quite 
objectively the prophet, the seer, the magician, 
the diviner, the saint, and the priest. In the 
final and concluding chapter the author’s 
loyalty to his own faith seems to overcome his 
resolution to avoid value judgments. There are 
“genuine”’ religions or at least genuine religious 
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experiences as contrasted with those which have 
lost their value and validity. The criterion pro- 
posed is the presence of aims that are “‘social, 
political, economic, esthetic, or personal,’’ all 
of which are signs of the spurious. The genuine 
is solely the search for God. It is admitted that 
men have always been mixed in their motives, 
and the reviewer found himself wishing that 
this distinction had been made at the outset and 
applied to the many descriptions of religion in- 
stead of appearing at the end, almost like an 
afterthought. 

One of the most impressive features of this 
book is the evidence of great labor and dili- 
gence. It would require a good library to hold 
the books cited in the text, with footnotes that 
prove they were actually consulted. Equally 
noteworthy is the fairness and good nature of 
the author in dealing with writers with whom he 
takes issue. The book covers such a wide range 
that no one could expect the author to be equal- 
ly at home in all the fields he had to enter. He 
does not employ the concept “preliterate,” 
which would be peculiarly useful in dealing 
with the religion of the uncivilized tribes, for 
there would seem to be a fundamental differ- 
ence between the practices and beliefs of those 
who have a sacred and divinely given book in 
which is written the tenets of a faith ‘once for 
all delivered,’ as contrasted with the cere- 
monies and rites of the tribes where no uni- 
formity of doctrine is ever of any concern. The 
evolution of religion is presented by Dr. Wach 
as if all the fundamentals of the developed 
faiths were present in the simplest of the tribes. 
It is difficult to see how one could read Brown’s 
account of the Andaman Islanders and so con- 
clude. People who have no ruler cannot conceive 
of a god who rules, and the polytheism of the 
Greeks as well as the henotheism of the early 
Hebrews bears a definite relation to their politi- 
cal experience. Monotheism seems not to have 
appeared before the rise of the great empires. 

There is much that one could wish to have 
included in the discussion of the sect, but what 
is written seems convincing. Park’s distinction 
between denominations as accommodation 
groups and sects as conflict groups would have 
shed light on the problem. 

The style of the writer is, in general, clear 
and pleasingly irenic. It is marred by needless 
Latin phrases, some of them trite (cum grano 
salis), and by expressions like “‘caesaropapists”’ 
and other offenses against good English style. 
The reader will find the Index very irritating. 
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Scores of important concepts are listed with 
long columns of page numbers and no analysis 
or subheads. “Political” in the Index is followed 
by 91 page numbers and nothing more. “In- 
dividual” has 79. No more were actually coun- 
ted, but the Index is largely useless. This is a 
book that should deserve a second edition, and 
a better Index is to be hoped for. 

One can predict for this book a wide reading 
among sociologists who are interested in religion, 
and this should include our whole fraternity, 
for, of all the forms of human association, the 
religious is among the important. The author 
disclaims the title of sociologist, but he is surely 
not far from the kingdom. 

ELLSWorRTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Revivalism in America: Its Origin, Growth and 
Decline. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 
xv+192. $2.00. 


For anyone not familiar with the history of 
revivalist movements in America, this book will 
serve as a useful introduction. Professor Sweet, 
drawing upon his great store of knowledge of 
American church history, has presented in 
general outline the story of religious revivals 
from the time of Theodore J. Frelinghuysen, 
William Tennent, and Jonathan Edwards to the 
present. About one-half of the volume is de- 
voted to a survey of religious revivals in Coloni- 
al times; the remainder deals with the expansion 
of Methodism after the revolutionary war, re- 
vivalism and the western frontier, and the de- 
cline of revivalism in the twentieth century. A 
selected bibliography at the end of the volume 
provides a useful guide for further reading. 

The book should be judged perhaps as sim- 
ply a piece of historical writing which seeks to 
tell a story and not explain it; Sweet has the 
interest of the church historian and not of the 
sociologist. It was possibly not incumbent upon 
him, therefore, to do more than relate the gen- 
eral history of religious revivals, and this he 
has done very effectively. The moment he seeks, 
however, to offer an explanation of why these 
movements developed in the way in which they 
did, he finds himself on shaky ground. The prob- 
lem of interpretation is approached without 
those theoretical tools necessary for adequately 
dealing with it. Nowhere does the author reveal 
familiarity with the extensive sociological lit- 
erature in the field of religion. 
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This failure to bring to bear upon the prob- 
lem of religious revivalism a more adequate 
theory of interpretation accounts for the very 
considerable emphasis upon the biographical. 
Apart from the lives of particular revivalists, 
the author had no pegs upon which to hang 
his story. Where some interpretation of the facts 
is attempted, the frame of reference is too nar- 
row to permit of a satisfactory explanation. The 
emphasis, for instance, placed upon conditions 
of gross immorality and irreligiousness as offer- 
ing an explanation of the rise of revivalist move- 
ments is not wholly acceptable. Revivalists 
tended to paint a picture of the world about 
them as a world of sin, just as converts stressed 
the sinfulness of their early life before conver- 
sion. Such testimony cannot be accepted at its 
face value. Again, the suggestion in the final 
chapter (and in the subtitle of the book) that 
revivalism is on the wane is far from justified by 
the facts. Revivalism has weakened in the larger 
evangelical denominations, such as the Metho- 
dist and Baptist, as these denominations have 
shifted away from the position of the religious 
sect; but it remains strong in the new religious 
sects—a fact which the author himself recog- 
nizes. 

A greater use of the theoretical findings of 
the sociologist would have enabled Sweet to 
have explained more adequately religious re- 
vivalism in terms of the changing community 
structure and of sectarian tendencies in re- 
ligious organization and to have seen the whole 
problem in broader perspective. It is question- 
able whether revivalism as such has meaning 
apart from religious sectarianism; it is little 
more than an expression, and support, of the 
spirit of the religious sect. The fundamental 
problem would seem to be not revivalism as over 
against formalism but the struggle between the 
sect and church idea in religious organization— 
a view which Ernest Troeltsch develops at great 
length in the Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches. Thus revivalism, as an expression of 
religious sectarianism, can be viewed as a prod- 
uct of forces of disturbance in religious organi- 
zation and in the organization of the community 
generally. It is a social phenomenon which has a 
social explanation. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


Faith, Reason and Civilisation. By Harotp J. 
Laski. New York: Viking Press, 1944. Pp. 
ili+187. $2.50. 
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This volume deals, among other things, with 
the nature of political faith, with the rise of the 
Russian system of values, and with an attack 
upon the faith centering around capitalism. 
From the technical point of view an especially 
useful chapter is that on “The Source of New 
Values” (chap. x). 

This study is a significant contribution to 
the political philosophy of our day—a notable 
essay in the analysis and appraisal of political 
forces. Unquestionably faith is a vital factor in 
the practice and theory of government, but un- 
questionably it is omitted from many of the 
erudite discussions of the political. Sometimes 
economic and other determinists profess not 
to need it. Sometimes those who entitle them- 
selves “realists” see no need for faith in the 
midst of minerals and meat, forgetting that 
these materials, important as they are, do not 
move themselves. The ends of government are 
external security, order, justice, welfare, and 
freedom; but these goals are not attained, ex- 
cept as the history of the past and faith in the 
future provide the driving power for their reali- 
zation through human effort. That Laski now 
nails faith to the mast is an encouraging sign, 
especially to some who may have wondered 
whether this would be compatible with Marxian 
materialistic determinism. 

It appears to Laski that the Soviet Union 
has discovered the secret of the vigor and the 
common faith that binds men together. He 
recognizes the “immense blunders” and “fan- 
tastic cruelties” of the Soviet Union and con- 
cedes that the citizen of the Soviet enjoys de- 
mocracy of “‘a secondary order” only. Neverthe- 
less, he finds that there is absent the contrast 
between poverty and luxury and that there is 
present the status of the dignity of labor. Pro- 
letarian dictatorship can honestly be regarded, 
he believes, not as a permanent form of political 
organization but as a temporary bridge over to 
full democratic society. The underlying pur- 
pose, he holds, is to organize opportunities for 
ordinary people to exercise a creative initiative 
(p. 157). Out of all this there emerges, he con- 
tends, a faith—which he does not relate to Rus- 
sian nationalism—more vigorous and enduring 
than any of the competing systems of modern 
times. In contrast he finds that capitalism is 
unable to generate a widespread enthusiasm for 
an acquisitive society with its wide range of 
human inequality. In times past acquisitive 
society had the power to generate a vital faith, 
but this day has gone. 
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Yet Laski does not deny the solid faith that 
made possible the victorious outcome of the 
Battle of Britain when national survival seemed 
almost a miracle. Just why this amazing faith 
has so suddenly declined after so majestic a 
manifestation of its power he does not explain 
satisfactorily to those who still admire this 
demonstration of tenacity. Nor does he account 
for evidences of faith in the mighty efforts of 
the United Nations on land, sea, and in the air. 

Nor does he find much hope in American 
faith. It seems not unlikely, he observes, that 
America may embark on economic imperialism 
and that the end of democracy may be at hand. 
There is only the bare possibility that the Unit- 
ed States may see the light and follow the better 
way; but this he readily finds improbable, on 
grounds wholly unconvincing, the reviewer 
would say. The body of social legislation in the 
United States from 1933 to 1941 is easily dis- 
missed as mere “‘promises” (p. 172). The Four 
Freedoms he finds unlikely to be carried through 
seriously and forcefully. 

The chief value of this work is not in the ac- 
curacy or validity of its appraisals of systems of 
faith but in their recognition as vital parts of 
the emerging future. Laski does not speak con- 
vincingly about the relative role of the faith of 
America, Britain, Russia, but he does develop 
with power the significance of faith as a factor 
in social policy. At least Laski has moved from 
materialistic determinism to higher ground, or 
perhaps he would still maintain that the faith 
is the product of economic force. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Edited by 
Paut ARTHUR ScuHILpp. Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xv+815. $4.00. 


This is Volume V in the admirable series of 
the “Library of Living Philosophers,” which 
began to appear in 1939. The four that have 
been published deal with John Dewey, George 
Santayana, Alfred North Whitehead, and G. E. 
Moore. Similar volumes on Benedetto Croce 
and on Ernst Cassirer are in preparation, and 
others are to be announced. 

The body of this work consists of “Critical 
and Descriptive Essays on the Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell’ by twenty-one eminent and 
competent contemporaries, which occupy some 
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650 pages. Russell replies to each of his critics, 
in turn, in another 60 pages. There is a bibli- 
ography of Russell of some 345 titles, covering a 
period of forty-nine years. A charmingly written 
autobiographical account of his mental develop- 
ment is included as well as an attractive por- 
trait. 

In commenting on the brevity of Russell’s 
answers to his critics, the editor tells us that 
Russell declared in a conversation that his 
greatest surprise had come from the discovery 
that ‘over half of the authors” had misunder- 
stood him. This fact amazed Russell all the 
more because he always thought that he was 
making every effort to write clearly. He seems 
to have decided that, not having made his ideas 
clear in the first place, it was hopeless to expect 
any better understanding for a renewed attempt 
in his “Reply” and, therefore, useless to waste 
words on anything more than seemed absolutely 
called for. Those who read the discussions-— 
some of which are far from easy going—will 
take a crumb of comfort from this, even though 
it be cold comfort if they, in turn, do not under- 
stand. 

Barely to summarize the twenty-one papers 
is forbidden for lack of space. Some I found in- 
teresting and helpful, but several were beyond 
me—too technical for my competence. The 
brilliant essay by Boyd H. Bode on ‘‘Educa- 
tional Philosophy,” dealing, as it does, with the 
relation of the individual and the group, will 
interest sociologists, but it did not please Rus- 
sell, who writes that Bode is the only one of the 
twenty-one whom he recognizes as an enemy. 
The reply reveals that they are indeed enemies 
(ir. an impersonal sense) and that Russell can- 
not understand his enemy either. His reply to 
Bode hardly merits being called fair or chival- 
rous, but neither of these virtues flourishes in 
wartime. 

Books like this are expensive to produce and 
do not have a wide sale, at least immediately. 
Funds to publish the first five of the volumes 
have been contributed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Alumni Fund of Northwestern 
University, Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, and the 
Social Science Research Council of North- 
western University. The editor records his 
thanks to these donors, and the readers will wish 
to add their own expression of appreciation. 

The promoters of this enterprise deserve the 
thanks of all scholars everywhere. Would that 
we had such a book with Hume as its subject, or 
Kant! And the difficulties in mutual under- 
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standing, even while all are alive and can try to 
clear up ambiguities, should make us modest in 
our interpretations of the writings of the past. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Economic Efficiency and Social Welfare. By 
Avec L. Macrie. London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi+142. $3.25. 


Dr. Macfie’s little book is of particular in- 
terest to students of the borderline problems 
between economics and sociology and of the 
implications of their treatment for the methodo- 
logical problems of the status of economic theo- 
ry. As such it is representative of a rather typi- 
cally British trend of thought. 

Dr. Macfie explicitly takes Marshall as his 
point of departure and in many respects faith- 
fully follows out the spirit of Marshall’s work. 
This is particularly true of his insistence on ad- 
herence to a concrete level—like Marshall’s 
aversion to “long chains of deductive reason- 
ing” —and equally of his insistence on the close 
relation between social science—in this case, 
economics—and ethics. 

In both connections the main object of 
Macfie’s polemical attack is the individualism 
of the utilitarian tradition. Over against this he 
sets a rather general conception of the collective 
social whole, which he discusses as the “social 
person” in chapter iii. It is interesting that he 
considers biological thought since Darwin to 
have been the most important influence under- 
lying the change in point of view from the utili- 
tarian to the “social,” rather than drawing in- 
spiration from social theory, much of which in 
the same period was developing a similar em- 
phasis. 

This whole position seems to underlie and 
express Macfie’s attitude toward theory in a 
more generalized sense. Like Marshall, he is 
notably unsympathetic to the more abstract 
general attempts at systematization of eco- 
nomic theory. Robbins, the most prominent 
contemporary British proponent of the ab- 
stract system view, is only mentioned inciden- 
tally in another connection. But equally he is 
almost oblivious to the possibilities of theoreti- 
cal systematization on the other side of the 
fence. He is familiar with Professor Léwe’s 
Economics and Sociology but cites it only in the 
context of the relativity of economic thought to 
the social situation of the time, not of its rela- 


tion to a sociological conceptual scheme, which 
was Léwe’s main concern. 

Similarly, Macfie shows considerable knowl- 
edge of modern social anthropology, particu- 
larly in the field of primitive economics. But 
here also his concern is with the contribution to 
empirical generalization about the economy, 
not with the contributions of anthropology to a 
systematic conceptual scheme which must be 
analytically related to that of economics. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the most 
significant development of social science in the 
last generation has been the emergence of an 
outline theory of social systems from various 
sources in the disciplines of sociology, social 
anthropology, and psychology. This develop- 
ment has profound implications for defining 
the larger setting in which the science of eco- 
nomics has to be placed. Since it is in the first 
instance a highly distinctive conceptual scheme 
—economic theory—which has characterized 
that science, an essential step in broadening our 
perspective on its significance beyond the limi- 
tations of utilitarianism is to define its theoretical 
relations to the wider scheme. Here, Macfie has 
almost completely failed to utilize the most 
important available aid to the _ success 
achievement of his goal. 

It is true that Macfie’s interest is ethical and 
practical rather than in scientific theory for its 
own sake. He writes about economic efficiency 
and social welfare. But he tends to proceed 
directly from Marshallian economic theory to 
this level by introducing a complex system of 
ad hoc qualifications suggested by a very re- 
fined common-sense consideration of the dif- 
ficulties which the Marshallian tradition has 
encountered. In doing this, he undoubtedly ac- 
complishes much. His is a genuinely enlighten- 
ing and impressively sound little book. But it 
would have gotten further and cost its author 
less effort in proportion to the accomplishment 
had he been aware of, and willing to use, a larg- 
er stockroom full of available theoretical tools. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


The Nazi Economic System: Germany’s Mobili- 
zation for War. By Otto NATHAN. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1944. Pp. ix+ 
378. $4.00. 

Nazi economics constitutes one of the revolu- 
tionary experiments of the century, spectacular 
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in its dimensions as well as in unique charac- 
teristics. To analyze it at this juncture takes a 
thorough acquaintance with the factual ma- 
terial; a well-organized presentation that 
points out the evolutionary aspects and visual- 
izes the essentials; an intelligent interpretation 
of the economic, social, and political implica- 
tions; and, above all, an unbiased approach 
rather than the schematic application of over- 
simplified intellectual blueprints. None of these 
conditions is fulfilled by the present book, in 
spite of the voluminous research which Dr. 
Nathan and half-a-dozen collaborators have put 
into it. 

It contains a vast volume of material, ad- 
ministrative and statistical, extracted from di- 
verse German sources. But the data are often 
unreliable or antiquated, and the collection is 
incomplete even to the extent of neglecting 
easily accessible sources, such as the Wirtschafts- 
kurve of the Frankfurter Zeitung (which is 
mentioned only in passing), reports of corpora- 
tions and associations, etc. What is worse, the 
book is organized in a confusing fashion. The 
discussion of industrial policies under three dif- 
ferent headings, and partly also in the chapters 
on money, prices, and labor, burdens the reader 
with details without providing a coherent pic- 
ture. The vitally important problems of inter- 
national trade, as another example, are scat- 
tered throughout the book without adequate 
presentation anywhere, while minor matters 
receive disproportionate attention. 

However, what makes this imposing ma- 
terial collection virtually worthless is the in- 
ability of the author to understand the logistics 
of a cumbersome but intricate administrative 
apparatus which he approaches in the light of a 
prefabricated interpretation. Convinced that 
economic naziism is nothing but an industrial 
and bureaucratic class rule with an over-all 
planning superimposed—‘‘a combination of 
some of the characteristics of capitalism and a 
highly planned economy,” as he puts it— 
Nathan fails to perceive the peculiar nature of 
the Nazi experiment altogether. He makes no 
serious effort to compare it with bolshevism, to 
analyze the successive changes which it has un- 
dergone, or to explain the role and mechanism 
of the multiple control systems with which the 
Nazis have dotted their economic landscape. 

To the reader, Hitler’s system would appear 
as a senseless confusion of all sorts of institu- 
tional controls and interferences (for details of 
which the author discloses an admiration typical 
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of “planners’’). In reality, Nazi economic poli- 
cies are by and large the outcome of a ruthless 
drive to maximize efficiency in the technical 
sense as well as independence from foreign 
countries (blockade). This double trend rather 
than any particular class bias in the conven- 
tional sense is the most important underlying 
force, adapted to and modified by internal and 
external circumstances. The Fiihrerprinzip 
permits the utilization of the profit motive and 
of entrepreneurial initiative as well as of a 
planned guidance and regimentation from above. 
The system that has emerged is sufficiently 
mature to disclose its true nature to all com- 
petent observers. Nathan scarcely can be 
counted among them, since he ignores practi- 
cally the decentralization and debureaucratiza- 
tion of German industrial leadership under the 
Nazis, the rise of a new managerial élite, its 
merging with the party, etc. In short, he over- 
looks or understates almost every significant 
aspect of his subject that has not become ac- 
cepted textbook material. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sociologia educational del Peru. By ROBERTO 
MacLean y Estenoés. Lima, Peru: Libre- 
ria y Imprenta Gil, 1944. Pp. 485. $4.00. 


This distinguished Peruvian sociologist, pro- 
fessor of sociology and of the history of peda- 
gogy in the University of San Marcos, has al- 
ready produced a number of outstanding so- 
ciological treatises, including Sociologia and 
Sociologia Peruana, large and thorough analyses 
of their respective subject matters. The pres- 
ent work shows the same type of approach— 
biological, anthropological, psychological, his- 
torical—with a sociological coverage of all four 
lines of interest. 

The point of view is largely that of Durk- 
heim, who emphasized the objective process, 
rather than that of the North American writers 
in this field, whom the author characterizes as 
interested primarily in educational reforms. 
Yet the author does not neglect to record the 
reforms made in his own country. After sum- 
marizing the chief educational agencies as the 
school, the family, and the church, he traces the 
educational work of these institutions (in so far 
as they existed) among the primitive inhabi- 
tants and then in the more advanced Incaic 
society preceding the Spanish conquest. He 
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notes here and later the tendencies toward 
specialization of education as a method of pre- 
paring the individual for the expanding func- 
tions of a more complicated life regime. In all 
this he follows generally the pattern set by 
Durkheim. 

In his account of colonial education in Peru 
he describes the establishment of the University 
of San Marcos and the various other church 
schools, family education, and the schools for 
Indians, as well as the teachers themselves. He 
summarizes the educational emphases of this 
period as classicism, dogmaticism, memoriza- 
tion, routine, and lack of system. 

Three-fourths of the book is devoted to an 
account of the vicissitudes and unfolding of 
educational interest and procedure under the 
republic. First are shown the attempts of San 
Martin and Bolivar to bring knowledge to the 
masses for the sake of democracy and the edu- 
cational confusion that came with the break- 
down of the democratic ideology. Next are por- 
trayed the numerous attempts to bring order 
into the educational system in the period of 
greater political stability between 1850 and 
1900. The various legislative enactments and 
their fate in practice are recorded. In the final 
period—1901-44—many new laws have been 
passed, many new schools have been established, 
the curriculums have been modernized, better- 
trained teachers provided, and much specializa- 
tion has been developed. Statistical tables, 
charts, and various documents aid the reader in 
following the thread of progress through the 
maze. 

The author rightly says this is the first at- 
tempt of its kind to present the sociological im- 
plications of the history of education in Peru. 
Primarily factual, there is still sufficient inter- 
pretation to orient the North American reader. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Socio-economic Circumstances and Adult Par- 
ticipation in Certain Cultural and Educa- 
tional Activities. By ABRAHAM A. KAPLAN. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. 139. $2.25. 


The author of this carefully executed and 
useful study was interested to learn the relation 
between certain socioeconomic factors and the 
participation of adults in selected cultural and 
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educational activities in Springfield, Massa- 
chusettsy/The socioeconomic factors were: eco- 
nomic status (measured by income tax payment, 
ownership of an automobile, and having a 
telephone), years of schooling, sex, age (eight- 
een and older), marital status, nationality (and 
race), occupation, and the accessibility (in 
terms of time-cost distance and convenience) 
of the activity. The activities were: use of the 
public library, attendance at public forums, 
courses, art exhibits, and concerts. 

Data for the study were obtained through 
the use of a questionnaire schedule (Appendix 
A) which was filled out in the course of inter- 
views which took from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Those interviewed were a random sample 
(5,001) of the adult population living in four- 
teen natural cultural (ecological) areas which 
were considered representative of the total 
population of the city. ‘Selection of the areas 
was facilitated by the aid of City Planning 
Board maps which indicate rentals, evalua- 
tions, density of population, size of family, 
and total population within areas; the Curtis 
Publishing Company survey which divides the 
city into socio-economic areas based on rentals, 
purchasing power, percentage of foreign-born, 
and percentage of Negroes; the advice and 
suggestions of realtors, and personal knowledge 
of the city” (p. 10). 

The analysis, as one would expect, revealed 
marked differences between areas in terms of 
socioeconomic factors and, correlatively, in 
terms of participation in cultural and educa- 
tional activities. Omitting most of the minutiae 
of Dr. Kaplan’s findings, the following statis- 
tical facts stand out: §7 per cent of the adults 
used the public library; 28 per cent attended 
art exhibits; 13 percent attended concerts; 10 per 
cent attended the public forums; and 4 per cent 
took vocationaland/oracademiccourses. Seven- 
ty per cent of the sample-universe was found 
to participate in only one or none of the activi- 
ties selected. The rank correlation between two 
of the socioeconomic factors (years of schooling 
and economic status) and participation in all 
five activities was .89. 

As the author states: “It is especially sig- 
nificant that participation was lowest in the two 
activities which require concentrated study or 
serious thought, attendance at courses and the 
Public Forums. They were also the two ac- 
tivities which attracted the lowest percentage 
of foreign-born persons and those of lower socio- 
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economic status” (p. 122). (The latter group 
included a community almost solidly of Negro 
population.) This observation identifies what 
the reviewer believes to be the crux of the prob- 
lem of defining the role and nature of a program 
for the political education of adults in a demo- 
cratic society. The findings of the study clearly 
show that adult education in Springfield has 
failed to make good its claim on the interests 
and imagination of large sections of the popula- 
tion simply because its activities do not take 
account of the different “levels of life’ of its 
people. Even for those to whom it did address 
itself, the “respectables”—i.e., the professional 
and white-collar people—its success, measured 
in terms of participation, gives only meager en- 
couragement to those who understand the re- 
lation between political intelligence and a com- 
mon body of ideals and the success of the demo- 
cratic experiment. Hence, if for those whose 
education was to be continued through the 
medium of cultural and educational activities 
the facts are those revealed in this study, what 
about the problem of beginning the political 
education of many more? 


Dr. Kaplan’s recommendation on this point 
is, in the reviewer’s view, the chief contribution 
of his study: “Educational programs for adults 
must be directed toward the interests and needs 
of the persons they are intended to serve.” To 
make them effective, he suggests neighborhood 
forums—‘‘neighborhood” construed not in terms 
of physical proximity alone but in terms of 
‘people of their own kind’ in situations in which 
they [feel] they [belong]” (p. 98). 

Other findings and recommendations deal 
with such considerations as the scope and con- 
tent of a program for adult education, the role 
which the public schools can play, and the 
structure of an adult education council. These, 
and indeed the entire study, should be eagerly 
read by all those engaged in the field of adult 
education. 

Only a few minor criticisms require notice. 
It is regrettable that ownership of an automobile, 
rather than house rental (or ownership ex- 
pressed in equivalent rental), had to be used 
as an index of economic status. A larger and 
more instructive base map would have been an 
improvement. An index is wanting, but perhaps 
that is asking too much in wartime. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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Education and Society. By MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1944. Pp. viiit+106. 
$2.50. 


The papers in this book are devoted to “‘re- 
vealing the underlying considerations and meth- 
ods of study which have influenced modern 
education.” The fact that they are published in 
a critical time in the history of education and in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the University of Cali- 
fornia would seem to warrant the assumption 
that they report the major preoccupations of 
two departments of education. That these pre- 
occupations represent a state of moral and in- 
tellectual confusion gives the book, paradoxical- 
ly enough, its essential unity. 

The first paper, largely historical in its in- 
terest, is the only one which addresses, as such— 
and that far too briefly—the problem of a phi- 
losophy of education adequate to a society 
which seeks to be democratic. When the author 
tells us that teachers, along with such other 
professional persons as lawyers and doctors, 
“‘do not know enough,” he seems also to be say- 
ing that they understand only vaguely what 
their social function is. It is, however, good to 
read that ‘all education is specific.” This is the 
author’s way of warning us that an education 
which is truly general cannot be thin. Through- 
out he is talking more about education than 
about Education. 

The emphasis, throughout the book, on the 
necessity of the school’s addressing human 
needs is commendable. But one cannot escape 
the feeling that such a conception of education 
appears to absolve many teachers from the ob- 
ligation of having a philosophy of education. 
What people need is, in the last analysis. what 
they should have to make the right kind of so- 
ciety. Hence the problem of what peop!e should 
be taught is a function of something more than 
what they, individually, think they need. 


A paper devoted to “Educating Our Leaders” 
does reflect a perspective broader than a narrow 
“individual needs” approach, although leader- 
ship is there conceived somewhat more in terms 
of personality qualities than as a product of so- 
cial interaction. Nevertheless, it is sobering to 
learn that, the country over, there are “forty- 
eight times as many special classes for the ex- 
traordinarily dull as for the outstandingly 
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gifted.”” This being the case, one well under- 
stands why a paper of twenty pages is devoted 
to the principles and practices of the education 
of subnormal and handicapped students. 

The papers on “The Public Junior College” 
and “Education for Work”’ reveal an intensive 
preoccupation with vocational training. There 
is little in either that permits one to believe 
that the authors are fully aware of the cultural 
implications of an education which emphasizes 
functional knowledge and skills at the expense 
of substantial understanding. In fact, a thor- 
oughgoing and critical discussion of what is 
meant by general education and the sense in 
which it is different from and related to voca- 
tional training is to be found in none of the 
papers. 

The book reports, but gives only moderate 
space to, the contributions of laboratory study 
to children’s learning. One wonders how much 
this reflects an awareness of the limitations of 
the scientific laboratory—scientific in the natu- 
ral science sense—as a locale for discovering how 
people learn. One also finds little attention 
given to pedagogical techniques narrowly con- 
ceived. This permits the hope that, in at least 
one state, it is recognized that methods of 
teaching are inescapably a function of knowl- 
edge about two things: students and subject 
matter. 

But whatever the shortcomings of the papers 
may be from the perspective of one who is ap- 
prehensive about individually stated needs 
rather than a social philosophy dictating edu- 
cational policy, and a narrow vocationalism un- 
disciplined by a theory of general education for 
democratic living, they should give serious 
pause to those teachers who have not asked 
themselves what knowledge is for. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Religion and Health. By SEWARD HILTNER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. x+-202. 
$2.50. 


The author has made a serious and rather 
competent attempt to show the relationship of 
the teachings of religion and the functions of 
mental hygiene. He has attempted to show that, 
since the content of mental hygiene is not made 
up only of psychiatry, religion as well as other 
disciplines have an important role. He has also 
attempted to show that religion from the time 


of Jesus has made important contributions to 
the maintenance of health and the healing of the 
sick. It is rather refreshing to observe a book of 
this type which emphasizes the scientific meth- 
od of investigation as basic to the effective use 
of mental hygiene. The chapter on “Pastoral 
Counseling” is excellent from this standpoint. 
The author points out that one of the frequent 
causes of the failure of pastoral counseling is 
the lack of scientific knowledge by the pastor 
and his own problems and conflicts which do not 
allow him to be objective about the people who 
seek his advice. 

There are some obvious flaws in the presen- 
tation when the book is viewed from the stand- 
point of scientific psychology. It is natural, of 
course, that the author should emphasize Chris- 
tianity as the basic factor in mental hygiene, 
and it is also evident that he should discuss the 
value of various religious rituals, including 
prayer. He states, for example, that prayer can- 
not be the only answer to illness, since it would 
necessarily follow that surgery should not be 
used because the surgeon’s use of the scalpel is 
not a form of prayer. Nevertheless, he definitely 
believes that prayer influences health. He 
states (p. 39) that prayer “helps to make real 
insights which renew life though with stabs of 
pain.” The author’s attempt to show the rela- 
tionship between prayer and the psychology of 
mental hygiene is rather ineffective, although he 
is careful not to overemphasize the importance 
of prayer. He does make claims for the effect 
of prayer which can certainly not be substan- 
tiated in the light of our scientific knowledge. 
His statement that prayer has a relaxing effect 
in the deepest sense of the term may perhaps be 
accepted, but he becomes unconvincing when 
he also states that, even when it produces ten- 
sions, prayer results in a conviction of strength 
to deal with conflicts. The author makes many 
other statements which seem plausible but for 
which there is certainly no evidence. Many of 
his statements actually contradict scientific 
facts. For example, he states that religion helps 
an individual to face realities. He speaks about 
the basic relationship between religion and 
mental health, and yet he gives no evidence that 
there is such a relationship which actually 
exists. 

This book can be recommended for reading 
by all pastors. It will certainly give them a new 
viewpoint in dealing with people on a psycho- 
logical as well as on a religious basis. The book 
may also help even the pastor who is least 
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trained psychologically to develop an objective 
viewpoint in his personal relationships. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Medical Education in the United States before the 
Civil War. By WiLt1aAM FREDERICK Nor- 
woop. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1944. Pp. xvi+487. $6.00. 


The writer of this volume has set for himself 
a doubly ambitious task. He has worked for ten 
years to survey the medical schools which 
sprang up in the United States prior to the Civil 
War, and he has tried to write a cultural history 
by viewing these institutions “on a background 
of the social and intellectual phases of the Ameri- 
can scene.” 

While the author has considered other types 
of medical education, his main interest is medi- 
cal schools. The study covers about a hundred 
of these, mostly of the proprietary type. Rather 
than adding information on the well-established 
schools, the author draws from obscurity the 
relatively unknown ventures. The extensive 
bibliography indicates wide reading and sub- 
stantial research in primary sources. 

In the Foréword Dr. Sigerist states that 
“medical education as it was practised in the 
United States before the Civil War had certain- 
ly nothing to give to the world.” This volume is 
in no sense a technical consideration of the 
teaching of medicine. In the main it is an at- 
tempt to interpret the growth of medical schools 
in terms of a growing population, an expanding 
frontier, and a society marked by individualism 
and enterprise. Since the study ends with the 
Civil War, the schools organized on a sectarian 
or religious basis scarcely come into the picture. 
The author feels that the uncurbed growth of 
proprietary medical schools can be explained by 
the spirit of individualism in American society, 
which frowned on social controls in any field. 
The tendency for this enterprising individualism 
to exhibit itself frequently in premature resur- 
rectionism (plus the resistance of the sacred 
mores to such practices) helps lighten a book 
which deals in large part with charters and col- 
lege catalogues. 

The study concerns five main areas—Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New England, the Old 
South, and Transappalachia. Presumably the 
various areas placed their imprint on the types 
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of schools which developed. However, it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish distinctive types of schools 
in the areas. Perhaps some other choice of classi- 
fication would be more illuminating. In each 
area some schools persisted in spite of adverse 
conditions, while others, initially more favored, 
died within two or three years. The author 
seems to emphasize the personalities of the 
founders as the importe nt factors in survival, so 
that many of the institutions appear to be the 
lengthened shadows of great men. 

In his Introduction the author disclaims any 
attempt to write a sociology of medical insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless, students of sociology will 
be very grateful to him for his spadework in 
presenting the facts about these little-known, 
but typically American, developments in the 
teaching of medicine. 

OswaLp HALL 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 


Geopolitics: The New German Science. By AN- 
DREW GyorGy. (‘University of California 
Publications in International Relations,” 
Vol. III.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1944. Pp. vit+303. 
$1.50. 


Gyorgy’s book, together with Dorpalen’s 
The World of General Haushofer, appears as one 
of the most scholarly evaluations of German 
geopolitical writing to date. The author has 
really read a large part of the available geo- 
political literature, and his copious footnotes 
pointing to this literature are therefore the most 
valuable, and even fascinating, part of his book. 
This is also true of his well-balanced text, which 
deals in four parts with the precursors, the his- 
tory, the doctrine, and the implications of geo- 
politics, but only up to a point. He succeeds 
well in separating the scientific roots of geo- 
politics from its imperialistic fruits, but he 
tends rather to subsume indiscriminately al- 
most the entire recent German literature on 
political topics under the geopolitical heading. 
For instance, Heinrich Triepel, the author of an 
excellent investigation into the concept of 
“hegemony,” is an old-time conservative acad- 
emician who shares with the geopolitical in- 
novators among whom he is mentioned nothing 
but the Rankean and Ratzelian tradition with 
which all historico-political writing in Germany 
is permeated. Similarly, the reader is left con- 
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fused as to the distinction between the terms 
“boundary” and “frontier.” Yet, it is the com- 
mon contention of English and French authors 
such as Fawcett and Vallaux as well as of Ratzel 
and his German disciples that a boundary is a 
man-made line on the map while a frontier is a 
natural area of transition. Furthermore, both 
Marxism and geopolitics are misunderstood in 
the statement (on p. 278) that “following in the 
footsteps of economic determinism, geographi- 
cal materialism completely ignores all social, 
human, and cultural values.” Any sociology of 
knowledge, far from denying values, merely ex- 
plains them. 

The reason for the author’s repeated failure 
in an otherwise praiseworthy effort is to be 
found in the fact that he has only presented the 
disconnected elements for a theory of geopolitics 
without integrating them into an actual theory. 
Since the reviewer has aimed at precisely this 
in his three hitherto published papers on geo- 
politics (which Gyorgy has overlooked), he feels 
justified in pointing to the need of overcoming 
mere polemics and evolving instead a body of 
workable concepts for the use of American in- 
vestigators in the fields of geopolitics and re- 
gionalism. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The National Socialist Fuehrerprinzip and Its 
Background in German Thought. By Fritz 
Nova. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xiii+160. 

The author discusses the National Socialist 
Fuehrer prinzip in terms of three basic ideas: the 
“Great Personality,” “Germanic Democracy,” 
and “Prussian Authority.”’ He has traced the 
development of the first idea through a number 
of well-known German authors of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. His treatment 
of the individual authors is extremely sketchy; 
it suffers, moreover, from a complete absence of 
theoretical perspective, which prompts the au- 
thor to look upon previous formulations of the 
idea of “Great Personality” simply as ante- 
cedents of the National Socialist concept. That 
defect is hardly remedied by the admission that 
the discussion does not cover all of German 
political thought, since the author ignores the 
peculiar admixture of anarchic-libertarian and 
authoritarian elements in the German concep- 
tion of personality. The second element of 
the Fuehrerprinzip is discussed in terms of a 


review of, early German history. The au- 
thor finds many elements in so-called “Ger- 
manic Democracy” which are akin to Western 
democracy, and he rejects the Nazi claim that 
the Germans have developed a special, “un- 
contaminated” brand of democracy. He then 
examines the historical origins of Prussianism 
and the manner in which its ideology has been 
made part of National Socialist doctrine. In the 
remainder of the book the author takes up the 
practical application of the Fuehrerprinzip, in 
legal terms, and the reasons for its acceptance. 
He concludes his study with an examination of 
the revolution of 1848-49 in order to ascertain 
whether genuinely democratic traditions are to 
be found in German history; his answer is af- 
firmative. 

The major defect of this book lies in the ab- 
sence of provocative questions. It is little more 
than an incomplete and pedestrian collection 
of well-known facts from German history and 
from the history of political ideas in Germany. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


China Enters the Machine Age: A Study of Labor 
in Chinese War Industry. By Kuo-HENG 
SHIH, with a supplementary chapter by 
Ju-K’an T’ren. Edited and translated by 
Hstao-TuncG and Francis L. K. Hsu. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xxiv+ 206. $2.50. 


In the issue of May, 1944, the Journal car- 
ried a review of three monographs produced by 
Chinese social scientists of the Yunnan Station 
for Sociological Research. It is fitting that they 
should be called to mind in connection with Mr. 
Shih’s monograph on labor in the war industries 
of the interior of China. For all of these studies, 
together with Mr. Hsaio-Tung Fei’s forthcoming 
book, Earthbound China, are evidence of a new 
and vigorous movement. 

In China’s great time of trouble, a group of 
social scientists, forced into the interior of their 
country by the Japanese invasion, have gone 
wholeheartedly at the business of observing and 
analyzing social changes in the province of 
Yunnan. Now the same circumstances which 
drove the scholars away from their books and 
laboratories in the eastern part of the country 
also drive China’s war industries from the same 
places and to the same destination. So the dis- 
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located scholars found themselves in the heart 
of the new frontier where what is modern and 
Western in China must come to grips with what 
is most rustic, least urban, least Western, and 
least industrial. It is one of the world’s most 
fascinating social laboratories; but, unlike most 
laboratories, the experiments are an aces-wild 
game for high stakes and for keeps. Modern war 
goods must be produced by laborers, many of 
whom never have seen any tool more compli- 
cated than a hammer or a sickle. Disease must 
be quickly curbed among people who have 
counted on ritual to take epidemics, in due time, 
by gradually reducing the fatal wrath of the 
gods. Efficiency has to be introduced where the 
whole culture is opposed to it. The social sci- 
entists have met the situation in a rare spirit. 
They have done what may appear to be small 
pieces of intensive observation and analysis of a 
village here and a factory there, of the reactions 
of a town to a cholera epidemic, of a group of 
working women, etc. But these small studies 
have done more to make clear the nature of the 
social and economic crises—and of the political, 
too, although they are scarcely mentioned— 
and problem of China than any number of gen- 
eral surveys would have done. General surveys 
give an idea of the magnitude of problems, but 
in China one knows the magnitudes are always 
astronomical; it is the nature of them that is 
really hard to grasp. And each of the small stud- 
ies thus far reported by the Yunnan Station has 
dealt with a problem of tremendous importance 
both for China’s war effort and for her postwar 
fate. 

China Enters the Machine Age reports Mr. 
Shih’s observations of a factory in Kunming. 
The outstanding feature of the factory, and of 
others like it, is that it has two distinct kinds of 
workers—local peasants and skilled workers 
from cities of the east. The peasants, at the bot- 
tom of the work hierachy because of their lack 
of skill and perhaps of incentive, are already 
aware of their inferior position. They are only a 
little weaned from their rustic ways and run 
back to a poverty-stricken rural life at the slight 
est provocation. The outside skilled men are al- 
ready beginning to say that the natives can 
never learn industrial skills. The managers ap- 
parently share these “prejudices.” Thus is 
started the cycle so familiar where outside 
management and skill encounter the unskilled 
rustic native. In fact, the reader is struck by the 
many similarities between what is happening in 
these Chinese factories and what happens 
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wherever a simple peasant people is recruited to 
work in industry. 

In a special chapter on female workers in a 
cotton mill (by Ju-K’ang T’ien) one gets even a 
sharper picture of the situation of the first gen- 
eration of factory workers. There is no tradition 
in China to support a girl in seeking to earn 
money away from home. The girls in the fac- 
tory studied had either literally or in spirit run 
away from home. In the factory they recon- 
structed a sort of family life, showing that the 
family pattern of living was the only one they 
could conceive. Like children who run away, 
many of them return home, even to disorganized 
families. 

The practical problem, in case of both the 
male and the female workers, is to orient their 
lives in some stable way about industrial work; 
but this, in turn, depends upon managers get- 
ting some insight into the essential social and 
psychological situation of the workers. One can 
only hope that the authors of this study and 
others will be successful in communicating their 
findings to their fellow-countrymen who run 
China’s industries. 

EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Social Process in Hawaii, Vol. VIII. Edited by 
Dora Sev. Honololu: Sociology Club, 
University of Hawaii, 1943. Pp. iii+83. 


This eighth issue of Social Process in Hawaii, 
edited by Dora Seu, is concerned chiefly with 
the effects of the war on various social groups in 
the Islands. There is a brief preliminary study 
of civilian morale by Andrew Lind based on a 
questionnaire of attitudes concerning the prog- 
ress of the war. A short article by Nakahata 
and Toyota tells the story of the Varsity Victory 
Volunteers, a group of Japanese-Americans who 
formed a volunteer labor battalion to help in the 
war effort after the dissolution of the Hawaiian 
Territorial Guard, and which disbanded when 
the American Army opened its ranks again to 
Japanese-American volunteers. Notes on ju- 
venile delinquency in wartime Honolulu by 
Hirano and Kesaji indicate a decline in de- 
linquency in 1942 followed by a rapid increase 
early in 1943. 

There are several articles on the reactions of 
various social groups in the Islands to the war 
situation, including an interesting essay on the 
social adjustments of mainland defense workers 
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by Cory Wilson. He notes that the average de- 
fense worker brings with him typical mainland 
racial attitudes but that these often disappear 
after a few weeks’ residence in Honololu. He 
points out that the first step in regarding mem- 
bers of the various racial groups in the Islands 
as individuals is when the defense worker be- 
gins to distinguish degrees of beauty among 
local girls. It is interesting to notice the use of 
the same term, “‘shacked up,” to refer to com- 
mon-law marriages between defense workers 
and girls in the Islands as is used in Australia for 
similar arrangements between American serv- 
icemen and local girls. 

Miss Yukiko Kimura in her paper “Some 
Effects of the Social Situation of the Alien 
Japanese in Hawaii” has contributed what is 
perhaps the most valuable article in the cur- 
rent issue. It is a carefully written study evi- 
dently based on research as a result of social 
participation in the groups concerned. She notes 
the terrific shock the war brought to the older 
Japanese residents of the Islands as a result of 
their identification with the enemy of the coun- 
try in which they live and of which their chil- 
dren are citizens. Many of the traditional sanc- 
tions for conduct within the family and local 
group were suddenly rendered useless through 
identification with the enemy—Buddhism, 
leadership of Japan-born individuals, the lan- 
guage schools. Younger American-born children 
were placed in a position of telling their parents 
what to and what not to doin the war situation— 
a reversal of the usual parental authority. The 
author also discusses the interesting process 
whereby old Japanese patterns of thought are 
transferred to the American scene by those who 
are loyal to this country. “An example is re- 
vealed in a statement of an elderly woman 
speaking of a dream of the American soldiers in 
a battlefield. She said, ‘Now I know that those 
honorable soldiers became the gods to protect 
this country. So I am sure America will win. I 
bow toward the south (indicating the Southern 
Pacific) every evening and offer a prayer for 
this country.’ This conception is typically Shin- 
toistic.” 

The University of Hawaii is to be congratu- 
lated on maintaining such a research program 
for students and others interested in the social 
process in Hawaii during the present crisis. 
Part of the success of the Islands in maintain- 
ing a racial democracy in the face of Japan’s 
attack on Pearl Harbor is due to the patience 
with which civic groups such as the university 
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have steadily gone after the facts and, on ac- 
quiring them, brought them to the attention of 
administrators, both military and civilian. 
Such research has in turn aided them in carrying 
out their job of governing a community of 
mixed racial and cultural background in time of 
war in such a way that it remains a positive so- 
cial and productive unit of America rather than 
a negative liability subject to disorder and re- 
pression. 


Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Chicago 


Escape from Java. By CORNELIS VAN DER 
Grirt and E. H. Lanstnc. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943. Pp. 166. 
$2.00. 


When the Japanese came to Java, they were 
prepared to do a thorough job. Behind the army 
came the economic troops to take over the in- 
dustries and office, and behind the economic 
troops came the kempei—the military police— 
with their black lists and arrests. Here is fine 
source material for the student of military gov- 
ernment. 


The author held a position in one of the pub- 
lic utility companies in Batavia. Along with 
other essential workers, he was ordered by the 
Dutch government to stick by his job. He thus 
had a front-row seat for the occupation. The 
Japanese had learned a good deal from their 
early mistakes in Hongkong. They had a pro- 
gram which looked sure-fire—on paper. If they 
had been able to put their program into effect, 
our task in this area would be immeasurably 
more difficult. The author’s firsthand observa- 
tions of Japanese soldiers and officers throws 
considerable light on their behavior and at- 
titudes and gives us a clearer idea of the task we 
face in occupying Japan. 

The author early decided to escape, and his 
methodical preparations run like a_ thread 
through the narrative. With two companions, 
he sailed a twenty-foot vessel past the Japanese 
and across the Indian Ocean three thousand 
miles to the island of Rodriguez—a feat which in 
normal times might well have been the central 
theme of the volume. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 
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American Policy toward Palestine. By Cart J. 
FRIEDRICH. Published under the Auspices 
of the American Council of Public Affairs. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1944. Pp. v+106. $1.00. 


This is a valuable factual survey of American 
policy toward Palestine. The first half of the 
small volume is taken up by a continu- 
ous text, the latter half by Appendixes A-J. 
containing the documentary evidence, from 
the Balfour Declaration and the Congress resolu- 
tion of 1922 to the proposed Congress resolution 
of 1944 and the recent Democratic and Republi- 
can platform planks. Copious footnotes in the 
text enable the reader to find the essential 
general literature in the field. 

The picture which emerges seems typical of 
American foreign policy outside the Western 
Hemisphere. Two contradictory tendencies are 
interwoven: the occasional expression of sym- 
pathies for humanitarian principles, such as the 
self-determination of nations, and the attempt 
to steer clear of the international entanglements 
into which the application of these principles 
must necessarily lead. However, the author con- 
cludes that a new situation has arisen in Europe 
and in the Near East which calls imperatively 
for a solution in the interest of world peace. He 
realizes that the six points he suggests for a 
future American policy run counter to the pres- 
ent British policy toward Palestine, but he feels 
that a firm American stand would mobilize lib- 
eral British opinion and be less risky with re- 
spect to the Arabs than the customary inaction. 
While the book is only introductory to the 
Palestinian problem proper, it is one of the best 
available entrance gates for Americans. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The Navaho Door: An Introduction to Navaho 
Life. By ALEXANDER H. and Dorotuea C. 
LEIGHTON. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii+149. $4.00. 


It is an important event when two physicians 
and psychiatrists spend a sufficient period 
among an Indian tribe to be able to make valid 
observations on native medical beliefs and prac- 
tices and the means by which native and white 
ideas can be mutually modified for the benefit 
of native health. The bulk of the volume is 
taken up with background material of varying 
quality. The past history of the Navaho is 


briefly sketched, along with the environment 
and social life. Religion comes in for more de- 
tailed treatment in view of the close relation be- 
tween religion and curing in Navaho belief. 
The program and role of the Indian Service in 
adjusting the Navaho to new conditions is sum- 
marized, with due regard to the difficulties in- 
volved. 

But the heart of the book lies in the chapters 
on Navaho medical beliefs and practices, their 
reactions to hospitals and white medicines, and 
the techniques by which white physicians may 
make use of these beliefs in improving Navaho 
health. The authors have not only outlined 
sample treatments but have put them into 
“Navaho English” so that the problem of com- 
munication might be demonstrated. These 
chapters are excellent and should be required 
reading for all Indian Service workers. 

Three brief life-histories of Navahos are 
added “in order to give some personal idea of 
how a Navaho views his life.” The final chapter 
attempts to assess the significance of the Nava- 
ho experiment in terms of the present world 
situation. The authors feel that “the Navahos 
represent one specific and concrete sample of 
our national policy in dealing with people across 
cultural boundaries.” 

The reviewer, in reading this volume, has 
been puzzled by certain incongruities. Accord- 
ing to the Foreword, it was written “for Indian 
Service workers, in the first instance.” Yet few 
Indian Service workers can afford to purchase 
so expensive a volume. Furthermore, the title 
does little to explain the nature of the book. The 
authors’ great talents seem wasted in summariz- 
ing the well-known facts of Navaho culture 
when they are capable of tackling so many of 
the unknowns. 

It is to be hoped that the Indian Service will 
find a way to make the essentials of this study 
easily available to its men and women. Only if 
they catch some of the spirit of this volume will 
there be real progress in putting American ideals 
into effect among our Indian groups. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft 
Industry of Southern California. By Exton 
Mayo and Georce F. F. LomBarp. Boston: 
Bureau of Business Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1944. Pp. iii+30. $1.00. 
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This monograph undertakes to get at the 
causes of labor turnover in the aircraft industry 
of southern California through a study of some 
aspects of the social structure of that industry. 

Seven large companies were involved in the 
research. Statistics were gathered on turnover 
and absenteeism for a number of departments 
in these companies. There was some variation 
from department to department but no decisive 
contrast. When figures were broken down into 
shifts within these departments, the picture was 
much the same. It was only when the research- 
ers got the figures on a numberof work centers 
smali units where employees were working in 
close proximity and under the same first-line 
supervisor—that distinctions of real significance 
were brought to light. It was found that some 
work centers had hardly any regular and de- 
pendable workers, while there were others which 
had hardly any absenteeism of turnover. 

Mayo and Lombard devoted special attention 
to one work center in this latter group. They 
found the key to its good record in the perform- 
ance of its leadman (first-line supervisor), who 
gave close attention to the personal and work 
problems of his group and represented them to 
the ‘outside world” of foreman, inspectors, 
efficiency men, etc. The leadman had built up a 
team in which each worker had his acknowl- 
edged position; the workers were closely knit 
together and proud of being on the team. 

Interviews in several plants with workers 
who were quitting revealed that in most cases 
they had never become socially integrated into a 
department or work center. They had not made 
the team. 

The authors classify groups of workers into 
three types: the “natural” group of from two to 
seven men who come together to form a clique, 
the “family” group consisting of a ‘‘natural”’ 
group of veterans in the work center plus the 
employees of less seniority who follow their lead, 
and the ‘“‘organized” group in which the super- 
visor takes the lead in integrating the workers 
under him. The first two groups grow up in the 
natural processes of human association without 
aid or guidance from management. However, 
the authors point out that these groups grow up 
much more readily in a stable community 
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among workers of long industrial experience. 
In rapidly changing war-boom communities 
and among workers with little previous com- 
mon experience, these natural processes may 
be entirely defeated unless supervisors take the 
lead in building up cohesive groups. Thus dis- 
organized communities do not make high turn- 
over and abseenteism rates inevitable, but they 
do present management with an especially seri- 
ous—and little-understood—problem in social 
engineering. 

Elton Mayo, the senior author, was one of 
the guiding spirits in the trail-blazing Western 
Electric study, which established the impor- 
tance of human relations in the work situation. 
The present study is a sound and useful con- 
tribution along these lines, but it is more fruit- 
ful in what it suggests than in what it proves. 
Instead of spending so much time and effort in 
going over figures for plants, departments, and 
shifts, we might have expected the authors to 
use the Western Electric thesis as a jumping- 
off place and to have moved right in where the 
human relations were to be observed—in the 
work centers. 

Actually, after all the figures are presented, 
we are introduced to only one work center, and 
even there we meet only the leadman and are 
not told anything specific about the relations 
of the workers to each other or to that lead- 
man—as they see it. While apparently a good 
deal of interviewing was done, no quotations 
from workers are presented to us to help us see 
how a team arises and what it means to the in- 
dividuals to be on or not on the team. 

The general conclusions are probably sound, 
but, as social scientists or as supervisors, we 
need to know much more about the social proc- 
esses involved than we can learn from this 
monograph. However, it should be said that the 
authors recognize these limitations. They point 
to the need for further research into the “natu- 
ral,” “family,” and “organized” groups which 
they tentatively describe. If they continue 
working in this direction, we can look forward 
to contributions of even greater value in the 
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tary Leaders, 1942-1944. Philadelphia: McKinley 
Pub. Co., 1944. Pp. viii+39. $0.50. Short biog- 
raphies of Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
Marshall, Arnold, Bradley, Clark, Doolittle, 
McNair, Somervell, and Chennault. 

FEDERAL SEcuRITY AGENCY, U.S. OFFICE oF Epu- 
CATION. Vocational Technical Training for In- 
dustrial Occupations: Report of the Consulling 
Committee on Vocational-Technical Training A p- 
pointed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
(“Vocational Division,” No. 228.) Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 
xxli+307. $0.40. 

GLUECK, SHELDON. War Criminals: Their Prosecu- 
tion and Punishment. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. viii+-250. $3.00. Discusses his- 
tory of the problem, legal liability for atrocities, 
international criminal courts, and possible pun- 
ishments. 

HELLER, Roser. Strengthening the Congress. Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. i+41. $0.25. 

HERSHBERGER, Guy F. War, Peace, and Nonresist- 
ance. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii+ 398. $2.50. A doctrinal and historical treat- 
ment of the nonresistance record of the Mennon- 
ites with application to war and to industrial con- 
flict. 

PauL. Europe, Its Peoples and Cul- 
tures: The Northern, Northwestern, and Central 
European Countries and Peoples. East Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State College, Institute of For- 
eign Studies, 1945. Pp. 1+55. 

. An Outline for the Study of the War and Con- 
flicting Social Philosophies. East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State College, 1944. Pp. 1+52. 

Jacosy, GERHARD. Racial State: The German Na- 
tionalities Policy in the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia. New York: Institute of Jewish Affairs 
of the American Jewish Congress and World 
Jewish Congress, 1944. Pp. xii+355. A study of 
Nazi rule in Bohemia-Moravia, based in large 
part on the Germans’ own documents. Special 
sections on method of segregating populations 
into classes of subjects; assimilation; and the 
method of depopulation. 

Josey, C. The Psychological Battlefront of 
Democracy. Indianapolis: Butler University Press, 
1944. Pp. 1+96. $1.00. 

KINGSLEY, J. DONALD. Representative Bureaucracy. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1944. Pp. 
1+324. $3.50. Shall we succumb to a “manageri- 
al revolution” or maintain popular government 
through the development of “representative 
bureaucracy”? Discusses this question by refer- 
ence to a case study of the British civil service: 
a stimulating sociological analysis of its history 
and present organization. 

LILIENTHAL, Davin E. TVA: Democracy on the 
March. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, 1944. Pp. 10+ 202. od. An Eng- 
lish reproduction in paper covers of T.V.A. 

Litwinsk!I, Lton. La Psychologie et la littératuro. 
Lisbon: Grafica de Coimbra, 1944. Pp. 5+ 29. 
An essay on the distinction between psychology 
and literature and on their interrelations. 

MartTINn, ALFRED VON. Sociology of the Renaissance. 
(Trans. from German by W. L. LuETKENS.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. x+ 100. 
$2.50. Translation and expansion of an article 
done for the Handwérterbuch der Soziologie about 
fourteen years ago. 

Movius, Hattam L. Early Man and Pleistocene 
Stratigraphy in Southern and Eastern Asia. 
(“Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
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Archaeology and Thenology, Harvard Univer- 
sity,” Vol. XIX, No. 3.) Cambridge: Peabody 
Museum, 1944. Pp. ix+125. 

Murray, Fiorence. The Negro Handbook 10944. 
New York: Current Reference Publications, 1944. 
Pp. 1+ 283. Presents calendar of events in race re- 
lations, racial composition of population, directo- 
ry of institutions, etc. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. America’s New 
Opportunities in W orld Trade. Washington, D.C., 
1944. Pp. i+70. 

NELSON, HELGE. The Swedes and the Swedish Setile- 
ments in North America. Vol. I: Text. Pp. 1+-409. 
Vol. II: Atlas. Pp. 1+73. Lund: C. W. K. Gleer- 
up; and New York: Bonnier Publishing House, 
1943. $24.00. A major work based on research by 
the author, a geographer. After an introductory 
treatment of the history of Swedish settlement 
and of the geography of the country, the settle- 
ments are described in more detail by states, re- 
gions, and communities. Concluding chapters 
treat Americanization of the Swedes. Volume II 
is an atlas with maps and tables. Extensive Bibli- 
ography and Index. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY B. Patients Have Families. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. v+ 
408. $3.00. A docter discusses the relation of the 
family to illness and to the whole treatment sys- 
tem (doctor, hospital, etc.). 

RICHTER, WERNER. Re-educating Germany. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxvi+ 227. 
$3.50. The author was undersecretary in the 
Prussian Ministry of Education during the Wei- 
mar Republic. He presents the principles held 
necessary for the transformation of German 
thought and gives a concrete plan for their im- 
plementation. 

SAUNDERS, LyLE. A Guide to Materials Bearing on 
Cultural Relations in New Mexico. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1944. Pp. 
Xvii+528. $5.00. An extensive bibliography. 

SCHUECKING, LEvin L. The Sociology of Literary 
Taste. (Trans. from German by E. W. DickeEs.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 
v+78. $2.00. Deals with the sociological position 
of the artist and of the public, and with public 
recognition, trends in taste, etc. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


SHACKELFORD, JANE DaBNEy. My Happy Days. 
Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1944. Pp. x+121. $2.15. Illustrated reader for 
Negro children. 

SmitH, May. The Handbook of Industrial Psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 1+304. $5.00. General book covering fatigue, 
job placement, motivation, temperament, and 
time and motion studies. Directed to people in 
industry. 

STERN, BERNHARD J. American Medical Practice in 
the Perspectives of a Century. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xvi+156. $1.50. A 
brief statement of current problems of distribut- 
ing medical services in our society. 

STETTINIUS, Epwarp R., JR. Lend-Lease. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 1944. 
Pp. v+280. od. An English edition in paper cov- 
ers of the famous story of the first two years of 
lend-lease, including its role in winning the war. 

TRENT-JOHNS, ALTONA. Play Songs of the Deep 
South. Ulustrated by James A. Porter. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. vi+33. $2.15. A collection of twelve chil- 
dren’s songs. No discussion of history. 

WASHBURN, RuTH WENDELL. Re-education in a 
Nursery Group: A Study in Clinical Psychology. 
(“Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development,” No. 2.) Washington, D.C.: 
Society for Research in Child Development, Na- 
tional Research Council, 1944. Pp. iii+175. $2.00. 
An account of the work of the nursery group at 
the Clinic of Child Development at Yale Univer- 
sity, with eight illustrative case studies. 

WItson, RutH DANENHOWER. Jim Crow Joins Up: 
A Study of Negroes in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. New York: William J. Clark Press, 
1944. Pp. xii-+129. $2.50. Study based on first- 
hand interviews and observations. Manuscript 
reviewed and amended by the public relations 
staff of the Navy and Army. 

WIttkE, Cart. Against the Current: The Life of Karl 
Heinzen (1809-80). Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1945. Pp. x +342. $3.75. Full-length 
biography of an outstanding radical of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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HE MILE beyond Berlin 


\FTER our soldiers have covered that tong 

“mile to Berlin, and then to Tokyo, we—all 

“of us—shall need to press forward on that im- 

portant mile beyond—that mile toward full em- 

ployment, reconstruction, and a higher standard 

_ of living for all the people. Here are some guide- 
posts for that forward mile. 


scial Work Year Book—I945 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Reports the current status of organized ac- 
vities in social work and related fields. ‘‘Of great value not only to those 
peta interested in its field but also to those engaged in many other 
professions and occupations.” —New York Times. $3.25 


and Rehabilitation Abroad 
of Eight Pamphlets 


= Edited by Donald S. Howard. “Brings together a fund of factual, de- 
©. tailed information about the problems of relief administration. It will be 
needed in the years just ahead.” —Public Welfare. 

20¢ each. Set of eight, $1.50 


nology tind Livelihood 
‘By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. “This excellent book 


eee ee volume some of the most pertinent facts about cur 
ial economy.”—Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 


Community 
Joanna C. Colcord. “A guide for community study, a sound com- 


fe framework on which to erect essential social data, and an ins 
Valuable reference for day-to-day problems. $1.00 


tions Serving Children 


Howsrd W. Hopkirk. “An extremely practical book writtqt out of 
en! y Years’ experience as a leader in the field of child welfare. Educa- 
recreation, work, religion, and social service are all dis- 
ic Welfare. $2.00 


From your bookseller, or from 


SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
East 22nd Street New York 10. NY. 
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